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Introduction to Drayton: please insert. 



CORRIGENDA. 

On p. 6, 1. II, and p. 7, I. i^^for "elder** read "younger," and alter table on p. 6 (note) 
accordingly. Drayton's words in Eel. 8 (1606) correct that table, which is 
from Harl. Soc. PubL, xii. 67. 



On p. 8, 1. 5 from end, for " Sir John 
of Exton." 



translator," read "John, Lord Harington 



On p. 62, 1. 2 from end, for **C;halmer*s" remi "Chalmers'." 
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' That Panegyrist of my natiTe earth, who has gone OTer her so3, in his Ppljh-Olbumt with 
the fidelity of a herald, and the painful love of a son ; who has not left a rivulet so narrow that 
it may he stept oyer, without honourable mention, and has animated hills and streams with life 
and pasmm beyond the dreams of old mythology.''— Cm aklcs Lamb. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



Three works have much shortened the journey to the 
original authorities (which have been here given where 
it is possible) for the annals of Michael Drayton. They 
are (i) Collier's edition, published for the Roxburghe 
Club in 1 846, of some of the poet's writings ; above all 
his Introduction. (2) The article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography by Mr. A. H. Bullen, who has also 
kindly given me some information privately. No such 
expert in Elizabethan lore, I have only undertaken this 
work because Mr. Bullen's other engagements have 
prevented him from giving his leisure to this one. 
(3) The article by the Rev. F. G. Fleay in his Bio- 
graphical Chronicle of the English Drama. My footnotes 
contest as rash several of Mr. Fleay's inferences ; but 
the value of his labours at our old poetry needs no 
witness. 

Drayton has hitherto been, so far as any one knew, 
much in Melchisedek's position — parentless. With some 
pains I have succeeded in evoking a row of respectable 
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shadows who may plausibly claim kindred with him. 
They are mere names ; some little further glamour thrown 
about the profession of butchering, if it was really in 
Drayton's paternal line, is the chief result. Less 
shadowy and more human is his connexion, now some- 
what more clearly brought out than before, with the 
houses of Goodere and Rainsford. For aid over the 
genealogy, I have cordially to thank J. Challenor 
Smith, Esq., of the Probate Registry, Somerset House, 
who put time and knowledge at the service of a stranger ; 
and also the Rev. G. Frazer Matthews, Vicar of Man- 
cetter, who copied a number of entries from his registers. 
For information about the Rainsford family and memorial 
I am much indebted to Mrs. and Miss Annesley, of 
Clifford Chambers. The Council of Dulwich College 
have most kindly given leave to reproduce the picture 
and signature of Drayton that will be found on the 
frontispiece and opposite page 27 ; and the past and pre- 
sent Librarians, G. Stretton, Esq., and P. Hope, Esq., 
have given advice and help in the same matter. Thanks 
are also due to G. N. Richardson, Esq., of Oriel, and 
C. H. Firth, Esq., of Balliol, for copying the lines in 
the Bodleian ascribed to Drayton : and, for other ser- 
vices,, to Prof J. S. Mackenzie of Cardiff, and the Rev. 
T. P. Wadley of Naunton Vicarage, Pershore, and E. 
Gordon Duff, Esq., Rylands Librarian. The Rev. E. 
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M. Beaumont and other gendemen of Coventry have 
helped greatly in the search, still fruitless, for the date of 
Anne Goodere's birth. 

Drayton's constant changes of his text have been, 
though but slightly, dealt with in appendices. Study of 
his talent is sometimes embarrassed by the great number 
of editions issued in his lifetime, and often embodying his 
revisions. To throw some light on this matter an attempt 
at a Bibliography has been added. R. L. Graves, Esq., 
of the British Museum, has much increased its value by 
copying titles of several original editions (not in the 
Museum) from the library of Britwell Court, with the 
kind approval of the owner, Mr. Christie Miller. 

Since the above was • written, and most of the sheets 
worked off, my friend Mr. E. K. Chambers, of the 
Education Office, has been good enough to send me, 
besides other information, some interesting extracts 
which he was at the pains to copy from the official tran- 
script of the will of Sir Henry Goodere the Elder, dated 
a6 January, 1595, and proved 6 May (see p. 6). Space 
compels an abridgement Provision is made as to the 
funeral that the executors "will do nothing pompous 
and unnecessary, nor detract anything seemly and con- 
venient" After some arrangements for paying debts, 
testator bequeaths " to my said daughter Anne Goodiere 
for and towards her preferment in marriage the sum of 
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;^ 1 1 500," while ;^40 is to be paid her yearly until the 
estate is wound up. The executors are ''my well- 
beloved brother William Goodiere, my well-beloved 
daughter Anne Goodiere, my well-beloved friend Richard 
Lee, my loved friend and kinsman Thomas Goodiere 
gent" Other bequests follow to Frances and the young 
Sir Henry. Besides the paternal care for Anne, this will 
proves the presence of Drayton at Polesworth in 1595, 
for he is the first-named of the four witnesses. The 
reference to the transcript in Somerset House is "P.C.C. 
Book Scott (1595) fol. 9." 

O. E. 

The Owens College, 
Manchester^ 

March, 1895. 



MICHAEL DRAYTON. 



1-1563-1693. 

My native country then, which so brave spirits hast bred, 

if there be virtue yet remaining in thy earth, 

or any good of thine thou breathd'st into my birth, 

accept it as thine own, while now I sing of thee, 

of all thy later brood th' unworthiest though I be. 

Pofy-OibioHy Song 13. 

Michael Drayton, or Draiton, was bom at Hartshill, near 
Atherstone,' Warwickshire, in 1563. The first evidence for the 
time and place of his birth is found upon the frontispiece to his 
poems published in 161 3, his fiftieth year. Round the portrait, 
engraved by Hole,^ runs the legend : Effigies Michaelis Drayton^ 
armigeri poeta clariss. (Btat sua L. A. Chr, ClDDCXlii. Latin 
doggrel follows to the effect that he was cradled at Hartshill, 
a hamlet of Warwickshire, until then obscure : 

Lux, HareshuUa, tibi, Warwici villa, tenebris 

ante tuas cunas obsita prima fuit 
Arma, viros, veneres, patriam, modulamtne, dixti : 
te patriae resonant arma, viri, veneres. 
This notice, coming fifty years after the birthdate, is confirmed 

' Fuller, WorthUSf ed. 1840, iiL 285, wrongly names Atherstone as the birthplace; 
also Aubrey. 
* On this and other portraits, see p. 33. 
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by general tradition, but by little else. The old registers con- 
cerning Hartshill, entered until quite lately at the parent village 
of Mancetter, and still preserved there, do not begin till 1576. 
The following is some fresh evidence for the parentage of 
Drayton, which is still only a likely conjecture. 

That Michael Drayton had a brother Edmund, who adminis- 
tered his estate in 1632 (see p. 51), is the solitary fact that we 
know directly about his kindred. Now an Edmund Drayton, as 
appears from the Mancetter registers, was baptized February, 
1579, buried ^^ December, 1644, and was the son of William 
Drayton. It is highly probable that this Edmund — ^the only one 
in the record — was Michaers brother, and thus that William was 
Michael's father. Of William, then, we further find that he 
had other children, as follow: Elizabeth, baptized April, 1576, 
whose name is the first entry in the book ; Edward, baptized 
1580; Susannah, buried September, 1586; Ralph, buried 1641. 
(The last is uncertain, as Ralph may be the son of another Wil- 
liam, buried 1642, who is too old to be Michael's father.) William, 
father of Edmund, was buried 15 October, 1622. His will, the 
last chance, it would seem, of further information, cannot be 
found.' We know, however, something of William's own parent- 
^e. He had brothers John, Christopher, Thomas, Edward, 
and Hugh, all living at Atherstone, Mancetter, or Hartshill, in 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century. The baptismal register 
of Mancetter is much taken up with announcements of their off- 
spring. They were all sons of one Christopher Drayton,* of 
Atherstone, butcher, whose will is dated 1555-6, and of Margerie 
his wife. Aubrey^ has been derided for saying that the poet's 
father was a butcher, yet he was but one generation out ; perhaps 
not even that, since William may well have followed Chris- 
topher's trade. These details, which are new, give us, if the 
two Edmunds are the same, a certain inkling of Drayton's 

* Either in the Somerset House, Lich6eld, or Worcester indexes. 

* Communication from Mr. J. C. Smith, of Somerset House. See App. G, 
••Family Tree." 

> Z«w, ed. i8i3,^lalf^r33J 



origin and quality.' His family, it would appear, were of the 
well-to-do trading class, of good estimation, who migrated from 
Atherstone to Hartshill, where their children swarmed, overran, 
and settled. They may conceivably have gone back to some 
branch of the noble family of Draytons, supposed to be extinct 
in the fifteenth century,^ but it is far likelier, as Burton, who 
knew our poet, states, that they took their origin and name from 
Fenny Drayton in Leicestershire, one of the many villages that 
have the name in a compound form .3 And, though they had 
kindred at Atherstone, who, as we have seen, aimed at, or verged 
on, gentility, and left a pedigree,' it was probably chance, or the 
brightness of his parts, that caused Michael Drayton, while a 
little boy, to be picked out and made a man of, by a family of 
gentlefolk in the same countryside. It is to his rearing by the 
Gooderes that he refers in The Owl^ 1604, when he calls himself 
"nobly bred and well allied"; and not, as some have thought, to 
high descent 



' The College of Heralds tells us nothing of Michael, not even recording any grant 
of the arms (see p. 28) Which he assumed at some unknown date. In the Visitation 
tf Wanoickshire^ 1683, preserved there in MS,^ a pedigree is given of 4i;f^/A«r William 
Drayton, of Atherstone (died 1642), who had among his descendants two Harrington 
Draytdhs, father and son. Michael was a client of the house of Har(r)ington (see p. 8). 
Now this William D. of Atherstone married a Mary or Alice Grey. Hunter, MS, 
Chorus Vaium^ vol. i., s.v. " Grey," names a rare book Panthea^ an elegy on Eliza- 
beth Grey, who is in it said "by her sister Mrs. Mary Drayton to be allied to the 
prince of English poets, Michael Drayton, Esq." This only shows, what the name 
would show by itself, that William of Atherstone and William of Hartshill were kin, 
but it brings us no nearer to Michael. I only name all this to save others from stray* 
ing up the same blind alleys. 

* Halslead*8 Succinct Genealagiesy p. 73. The Harleian Society's genealogies also 
mark the extinction of the male line. 

> Bnitpn, Description of Leicestershire^ ed. 1777, p. 85. " This place [Fenny Dray* 
ton] gave the name to the progenitors of that ingenious Poet, Michael Drayton, Esq., 
my near countryman and old acquaintance ; who, though those Transalpines account 
OS Transroontani, rude and barbarous ... yet may compare either with their old 
Dante, Petrarch, or Boccace, or their Neoterick Marlnella. . . . But why should I 
go about to commend him whose own works and worthiness have sufitdently proved 
to the world?*' 



Drayton's country (as a fantast might say) befits his utterance, 
— ^rather pedestrian, seldom of the rarest greatness, but often near 
it — and lies a little off the most enchanted parts of Warwickshire, 
away from the dells and waters of Shakspere ; it stands at a 
certain height, but near the plain. The quarry village of Harts- 
hill, on the north-eastern edge of the shire, climbs the last and 
steepest ripple of that quietly-rolling land, just before it drops 
into the Leicestershire levels. Behind it, up to the crest of the 
ridge, hangs a deep wood, damasked in July with splashes of 
foxglove-bloom, and on the top is Oldbury, part of the old 
Manduessedum of the Romans, and entrenched by them with a 
circle of ditch that now encompasses a Georgian house. Down- 
wards on the east is a wide flat, with Chamwood in the distance ; 
and south-easterly is the road to Nuneaton and Coventry, whose 
patroness Godiva was to Drayton but a ''type" of Anne 
Goodere, bom in that city. In Hartshill itself, which is high 
enough to be saved from any pollution by the pillared smoke of 
factories, is still pointed out, by old inhabitants, "Drayton's 
cottage." It rests (1894) amidst a plot of roses and lilies, clean 
and trimly kept by a genial Quaker couple. The myth connect- 
ing it with the poet can be traced back some fifty years. In the 
middle of the last century it was used as a tiny meeting-house, 
and the owner possesses a map of 1748, where it is marked 
as a "ChappeL" 

Folesworth, then usually spelt Powlsworth, the only other 
spot ascertainably allied with Drayton's youth, lies some miles 
off in a valley on the side of Atherstone away from Hartshill. 
It now consists chiefly of a street of ruddy-roofed black and 
white cottages, with the church and adjoining vicarage. Under 
the bridge crawls Drayton's river, the Ancor, as if in its sleep, 
like one of his own sluggish alexandrines. It is navigable by 
boats upwards and downwards for some distance, and winds 
among thick reeds, meadow-sweet, and willows, into the Tame : 

His Tamworth at the last, he in his way doth win : 
there playing him awhile, till Ancor should come in, 



whichy trifling 'twixt her banks, observing state, so slow, 
as though into her arms she scorned herself to throw. 

The vicarage of Polesworth, now owned by the Chetwynd family, 
stands on the ground of the old nunnery, which, on being 
dissolved in 1545, was sold to the family of the Gooderes. The 
auditorium, or as some say the refectory, of the nuns, was turned 
into the great hall, and is now the lai^e room of the vicarage, 
spaciously lit and panelled, with the ancient tracery on the fire- 
place fined away but still visible. It must have been by this 
hearthstone that Drayton sat and listened to the harper. Long 
after, he says of his own odes : — 

They may become John Hewes his lyre, 
which oft at Polesworth by the fire 
hath made us gravely merry. 

Who knows but that this Mr. Hewes hummed to his own acconi- 
paniment those rough dactyls of the old folk-ballad Agincaurt^ 
Agincourt^ which assuredly gallop through Drayton's own monu- 
mental war-chant ? 

Polesworth Hall must have been Drayton's head -quarters 
during boyhood and early youth. There is a charming passage 
in the Epistle to Reynolds^ 1627, relating his boyish bent. He 
was a page, scarce ten, a mere pigmy. Wondering "in his small 
self" what '' strange kind of men these poets were," he climbed 
on his tutor's knee, crying " O my dear master ! cannot you 
then make me a poet?" The tutor smiled, and they fell to 
reading verse. Besides Virgil's Eclogues, they read "honest 
Mantuan," the Carmelite Baptista of Mantua, whose railing Latin 
" pastorals " were still in fashion, in part perhaps as a text-book 
against hireling shepherds.' We hear nothing more than this of 
Drayton's childhood or book-learning. The usual outfit in 

■ O moral Mantuan 1 live thy verses long ! 
Honour attend thee, and thy reverend song ! 

The Qwlt 1604. 
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Horace, Ovid, and Seneca,' may be conjectured. It is little 
proof of his knowing Greek that in the preface to the Odes he 
talks of Anacreon and Pindar with a certain familiarity. But, 
as his first book will show, he studied the songs, at any rate, of 
the Old Testament We cannot put a date to any of these 
studies, nor to the limits of his dependence on Polesworth Hall ; 
but he tells us himself what he owed to its masters. 

The head of the household, when^Qr^j^on was a child, was 
Sir Henry Goodere the elder.* His(youngef)daughter, Frances, 
married her first cousin, Sir HenryGoodere the younger, Donne's 
intimate correspondent; the (elder, daughter was ANNE. Of all 
these we hear afterwards through Drayton. By 1 597 the elder 
Sir Henry was dead : and in that year, dedicating one of the 
Heroicall Epistles (Isabel to Richard) to the Earl of Bedford, 
the poet paid his thanks to the memory of his patron, " that 
learn'd and accomplished gentleman Sir Henry Goodere, not 
long since deceased, whose I was whilst he was, whose patience 
pleased to bear with the imperfections of my heedless and 
unstayed youth. That excellent and matchless gentleman 
was the first cherisher of my muse, which had been by his 
death left a poor 'orphan to the world, had he not before 
bequeathed it to that lady " (the Countess of Bedford). In the 

' Are you the man that studied Seneca, 
Pliny's most learned letters? 

EpistU to thi Lady Z. S,, 1627. 

* Sir Francis Goodere of Polesworth. 

I — T 1 ' 1 

Ann. Thomas. Sir Henry the Eldex^Frances Lowther. William 



.nn« 1 nomas. bir nenry tne iLider^J 

I H-T 1 1595. I 
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ANNE^f, 1596?) Sir Hy. Rainsford, Frances»Sir Henry G. 
of Clifford Chambers, the younger, 

who 1 1622. 



Frances. Heniy. ? 
From Visitation of fVarwicisAire, 1619, Harleian Soc A^/., xiL 67 ; and the Rains- 
ford monument in CUfford Chambers Church, which states, however, that Anne had 
three sons. The male line of Goodere b said to have lasted till this centuiy. See 
Gent, Afag., 1825, ix. 136, and Hunter, JIfS. Chorus Vatum^ vol. iii., s.y. "Roinsfoid,'* 
and my Prefatory Note, mpra. 



same volume is 3l dedication (of the Epistle of Lady Jane Grey) 
to Lady Frances Goodere ; " the love and duty I bare unto your 
father whilst he lived, now after his decease is to you hereditary." 
He adds that he has witnessed the education of this lady " ever 
from your cradle." Lastly, the Epistle of Mary to Suffolk is 
dedicated to Sir Henry the younger: and another tribute is 
paid "to the happy and generous family of the Gooderes, to which 
I confess myself beholding to for the best part of my education." 
It may be judged from all this that Drayton was taken quite 
young by the Gooderes to be civilised. He never forgot them ; 
and to one of them he came to bear something more than 
gratitude. The only inmate of Polesworth Hall whom he never 
names in his dedications is Anne Goodere, the (eldesr) daughter, 
of less than his own age. The evidence of her identity with the 
*' Idea " whom he celebrated may be deferred till we touch on 
his sonnets, since no details of the early acquaintance are known, 
and since Drayton, if his word is to be taken, did not '' lose his 
wit" on her account till 1591 or 1593 ; perhaps because they had 
been brought up together.' 

All these early years of his life are obscure. It is unknown 
how long he was at Polesworth : it is unknown if he went to an 
university. A couplet printed by Sir Aston Cokain twenty 
years after Dra)^on's death, cannot, despite the versifier's pious 
regard, and his connexion with Pooley Hall at Polesworth, 
outweigh the silence of all other records ; ^ and what knowledge 

' "Tis nine. years now since first I lost my wit" This line occurs in the sonnet 
" To Lunacie," first printed in 1602 ed. of the Heroicall EpMes (BibL No. I IK) : unless 
it was in the 1600 ed., which I have failed to see. The sonnet is numbered ninth in 
the 1605 ed. (Spsnser Society reprint. ) 

• SmaU Poems of Divers Sorts^ 1658, p. II ! 

Oxford, our other academy . . . 
Here smooth-tongued Drayton was inspired by 
Mnemosyne's manifold progeny. 
Cokain, ib, p. d^^ laments Drayton's death. 

Mr. Fleay, Biog, Chron,^ L 145, states, without furnishing any evidence, that 
Drayton was "sent to a university, most likely to Cambridge, at Sir Henry Goodeie's 
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of the classics is shown by the poet of Endimion and Phoebe he 
might well have got for himself. It is equally uncertain when 
he made for London : but he was there by 1591.' 

Something may be gleaned about his means of support at, 
or just before, his first arrival. His career, like that of so 
many poets, was a series of honourable dependences. The 
Gooderes, the Haringtons, the Astons, the Rainsfords, the 
Cliflfords, fostered him in turn ; and here, before passing to his 
writings, may be told in advance what is known of his alliance 
with the houses of Harington and Bedford. Sir Henry 
Goodere must have seen that Drayton would not always dream 
by the Ancor, but was bound to drift to London, and that once 
there he must have a patron ; and that to a patron the mixture 
of poverty, a high temper, and genius as yet strictly latent, 
was a poor testimonial. Goodere did not command in London 
the needful position ; but he left his young friend to the care of a 
family which gave him subsistence, courage, and repute, during 
the galling years when he was forced to climb. In those days 
the patroness could throw out a rope, and let down provisions, 
while the poet cut his foothold up the rock. 

Drayton's allusions, whether to Lady Anne Harington, wife 
of Sir John Harington the eccentric and translator, or to her 
daughter Lucy, afterwards Countess of Bedford, or to the Earl 
of Bedford, Lucy's husband, range from 1594 to 1605, with one 
doubtful interruption, and occur most thickly before 1598. The 
first, in 1594, refers with some explicitness to the "sweet golden 
showers ** of cash assistance rendered by the Countess ;^ and in 

' Dedication of Tke Harmony tftht Church, 1591, to Lady Jane Dererenx, tiitar- 
in-law of the Earl of Essex. On this letter Mr. Collier built a fi^cnt that Michael 
might have been a page in the EarVs service. It is nothing to his purpose^ though 
interesting, that a poem in the Camden Miscdlany shows Essex to have been popularly 
called " Robin." Drayton doubtless hinted at Essex's fiidl in the passage, afterwards 
dropped, of the third eclogue of 1594, where Robin is said to have '*gone to his 
roost" (See •' Robin," App. B. infra,) 

* Endimion and Phoebe, prefatory sonnet, often repeated later. TTke Legend of 
Matilda was dedicated to the Countess in the same year. 



1596 "Brave Bedford," for so the lady is termed, is saluted as 
the anchor of his " tempest-beaten state," and the source and 
subject of his "steel-out-during ryraes ;" ' while in the Heroicall 
Epistles^ 1 597, each member of the house receives a dedication. 
In the letter to the Earl, quoted above, the poet represents his 
alliance as of old standing, and states, as we have seen, that he 
was " first bequeathed to " the service of the Countess by Sir 
Henry Goodere. — And here may be noticed by anticipation the 
theory held by some writers that Drayton became, for causes 
unknown, furiously estranged, at least for a time, from the 
Countess of Bedford. The evidence quoted is two-fold, (i) In 
1603 came out the Baron J Wars, which was the Mortimeriados 
of nine years earlier wholly recast All the compliments to the 
Countess, including the opening stanzas and other allusions, are 
expunged, Sir Walter Aston's name being substituted as patron. 
(2) In the Poemes Lyrick and Pastorall, 1606, where the 
pastorals of 1593 are remodelled, the eighth, formerly sixth, con- 
tains a new passage reviling a certain Selena in terms, which, 
were they addressed to any real woman, would be brutal even if 
just. Selena had promised to raise the estate of Rowland 
(Drayton), but, breaking faith, has allied herself with a certain 
base Cerberon. Therefore, cries the poet, •* let ag^e sit soon and 
ugly on her brow," and let no one strew flowers on her forgotten 
grave, let her be remembered no more in rhyme. Cerberon is 
not identified ; but it is said that this language must refer to 
Lady Bedford, and that Drayton, splenetic perhaps at supplies 
being withheld in favour of some new client, dealt her this low 
buflet in verse. I do not profess to interpret the passage, but 
the first piece of evidence is naught. For the sonnet beginning 
" Great Lady, essence of my chiefest good," already published 
in 1598 and 1599, was reprinted both in 1603 and in 1605. 
The withdrawal, therefore, in 1603, ^^ some compliments 
addressed to the lady can scarcely be due to a pique felt in 

• ■ Le^atd of Robert, 
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that year.^ The witness for the supposed breach thus reduces 
itself to the tirade against Selena. It would then follow that 
between 1605 ^^^ April 19, 1606, when the new pastorals were 
entered, Drayton ceased to think the Countess the essence of 
his chiefest good, forgot all his gratitude, and wrote these fierce 
and irreparable Spenserian verses. This is possible in theory ; 
but the charge is so serious, and so unlike all else that is known 
of a man tenacious in his friendships, that much firmer evidence 
than this is wanted to commend it. There is absolutely 
nothing in its favour except these obscure lines themselves, 
supplied without key or sequel, and withdrawn in the revision of 
1 619. Probably, we can but say that about the end of the cen- 
tury Drayton's gratitude to the Haringtons and Russells was for 
past rather than continued favours; for after 1597 we find him 
living upon his work for the theatre, seemingly without patron. 
It is now time to go back and begin his literary biography. 

The first short chapter may be said to last till his thirtieth 
year, 1593. His youthful rubbish, probably voluminous, has not 
all perished. As early as 1587 he may have written the elegy on 
Sidney (f r 5 86), under the name of Elphin, printed in 1 593, though 
never afterwards, in the fourth of his eclogues. But the scrap 
of evidence adduced for this supposition is not conclusive ;> and 
the first of Drayton's publications is TAe Harmonie of t/te Churchy 
1591, a sorry product enough for the 28th year of one who was 

soon to be a poet. It falls into the crowd of paraphrases. The 

4 

' Mr. Fleay, Biog, Chron.^ L 153, is in error, if he refers to this sonnet, in saying 
that "it was permanently withdrawn in the 1602, October 2 ecL" (See Spenser 
Society reprint of the 1605 Poems, p. 41a) 

" In Notes and Queries, Fourth Series, vol. xii. p. 442, Mr. Brinsley Nicholson 
quoted two lines from N[athaniel ?] B[axter ?] *s Sir Philip Sidney's Ourania, 1606 : 

O noble Drayton 1 well didst thou rehearse 
our damages in dryrie sable verse. 
Thb certainly refers to Drayton's eclogue, since the name Elfin is quoted later in the 
piece. But the inference of Mr. Nicholson and others, that this eclogue was written 
about 1587, does not follow. It may well be later. Spenser's Astrophell, for instance, 
came out long after Sidney's death. — There is also a reference in Ourania to Drayton's 
Owl. 
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songs of Deborah, Judith, and others, are metrified into the 
jogging distich of fourteen syllables which the band of Tottel 
had patented, Warner had improved, but Chapman had not yet 
redeemed. Truthfulness to the text warms the transcript of the 
Song of Songs into somewhat more fervid colour than the rest 
This, it has been suggested, may have been the quality that 
attracted the nostrils of the puritan censors ; and there is 
little else to account for the doom of a book so innocent and so 
tedious. In the Stationers' Registers for 1591 Mr. Collier found 
an entry proving that the edition was seized by order,' and given 
over to a Mr. Bishop for destruction ; although forty copies were 
saved by express rule of Whi|gift, and kept in Lambeth. None 
survive there now, and only one copy of the first edition, pre- 
served in the British Museum, seems known. Why the seizure 
was made, and why Whitgift interposed, and why, in 1610, the 
author thought his paraphrase worth a reprint,^ is now obscure. 
Drayton brought out nothing good before he was thirty. 



II.-1593.1603. 

From 1593 to 1597 he brought out too much. Except for 
the Herokall Epistles, in which he struck out a new tune, he 
practised voluminously until the reign of James in the current 
kinds of pastoral, sonnet, legend, narrative chronicle, and 
"Italianated" classical myth. During this period his attraction 
lies in the fulness with which he appropriates, and his delighted 

■ "Whereas all the seised books, mentioned in the last accouinpte before this, were 
sould this yere to Mr. Byshop. Be it remembered that fortye of them, being Har- 
monies of the Chttrche, rated at ij' le peece, were had from him by warrante of my 
lordes grace of Canterburie, and remayne at Lambithe with Mr. Doctor cosen ; and 
for some other of the saide bookes, the said Mr. Bishop hath paid iij'', as appeareth 
in the charge of thb accoumpte, and the residue remayne in the Hall to th* use of 
Yarrelte Tames.*' (Quoted by Collier, pp. zi-xii.) 

* F^full titles here and elsewhere see Bibliography. 
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if not wholly original power in uttering, the great Elizabethan 
thoughts and ardours ; and, further, in the frankness with which 
he submits to the influence exerted upon the whole verse of that 
decade, notably by Sidney, in a less d^ree by Daniel, above 
all by Spenser. The Sonnets and Legends respectively show the 
hand of the first two writers, but the presence of Spenser is con- 
stant and deeper, reaching far beyond some imitation pastorals. 
Allusions to his master are found at intervals in Drayton's work 
for the next thirty-five years.* And if the fruit of this loyalty, 
filial rather than servile, appears somewhat in that ''smoothness" 
and ''golden-mouthed" quality which his own age singled out 
in Drayton, it appears yet more in his escape from the bad 
styles then current — the tricks of Sidney or of Lyly — from the 
peril of which few poets outside the drama, save Spenser, could 
as yet deliver him. And some of Spenser's characteristic spirit, 
too, he exhales fitfully ; in especial, when at his best, he has that 
proud conception of the poetic vocation, as opposed to the 
chaotic brute aims of the world, which became in a manner the 
badge of a caste, numbering professors so different as Jonson, 
Chapman, and Marston. Poets, says Drayton, are — 

Those rare Promethei, fetching fire from heaven, 

to whom the functions of the gods are given, 

raising frail dust with their redoubled flame, 

mounted with hymns upon the wings of fame. 

TheOwL 

There is no nobler spirit in our verse; and the ethical temper on 
which it is founded, proceeding in part from the new study of 
Seneca, Plutarch, and Juvenal, in part from the high personal 
pride of the time, calls for a special study. 

The series of nine pastorals which appeared in 1593 was 
entitled Ideay the Shepherds Garland^ fashioned in Nine Eglogs. 
A tenth '*Eglog" was added in the edition of 1606 (reprinted by 
the Spenser Society). In this re-issue much was changed and 

' See b.v* "Colin," in App. B. 
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amplified, and much that is common or extravagant disappeared.^ 
The chief additions are in the eighth eclogue already quoted 
(sixth in 1593 version), where a mass of obscure personal 
allegory is inwrought.* 

There is, further, the new ninth ecl(^ue containing the daffodil 
song, of far finer quality than Drayton had shown in 1593. 
His power of pure singing grew late and slow. In the earlier 
volume he did much by following close upon the Calendar. 
From the shepherd dialect that spoils that poem, from the 
habit, traceable perhaps first to Petrarch's Latin pastorals, of 
prudently obscure invective against foes in church or state, he 
turns away. But, after Spenser, he uses the pastoral in one of 
its most primitive extensions, for panegyric ; the third eclogue 
containing an ode to the queen that may well compare with 
ApriL And in other traditions he acquiesces. A shepherd of 
skill, neglected by the world and by a harsh lady, he yet 
meditates a higher strain, like Colin in October ; his "simple 
reed Shall with a far more glorious rage infuse." And if the 
boast was kept by the Faerie Queene^ it was kept also by the 
Heroicall Epistles, by the Poly-Olbion, and by the Ballad of Agin- 
court. Other themes, some of them striking back to the Sicilian 
roots of the pastoral,3 such as the rustic singing match, some of 
them modem and adventitious, such as the contest of youth and 
age, Drayton copes with conscientiously. He prefers the ten- 
syllabled line, helping Spenser to beat out its shape and beauty 

■ See App. A, Changes in Eclogues. 

* Besides the Selena episode there are allusions to Idea (see p. 19), and to Mirtilla, 
Palmeo, and Thirsis, for whom I incline to accept Mr. Fleay*8 identification with the 
Beaumonts, Elizabeth, John, and Francis. {Bicg. CAron,, i. 147.) That Olcon, whom 
Drayton had praised, who had forsaken him and verse, and who {SAt^. Sirena, 1627) 
jealously persecutes Drayton his superior, is Sir John Da vies, I see no proof, either in 
the omission of Da vies' name from £p. to Reynolds^ or in anything else. Many names 
are thus omitted. But Olcon is certainly some real poet as yet unidentified. (See 
App. B.) 

' See O. Keissert's article in the Anglian ix. 205, for the best treatment of the 
origins of the Caiendar. Also O. Sommer, Erstir Versuch iiber die tngliscke 
Hirrndkhiung, Marburg, 1888. 



in stanzas of five or six ; and in these measures he not only 
commands the strenuous style : 

no fatal dreads, nor fruitless vain desires, 
low caps and court'sies to a painted wall, 
nor heaping rotten sticks on needless fires, 
ambitious ways to climb, or fears to fall, 
nor things so base do I affect at all : 

but his verse also springs into tenderness and colour : 

Shepherd, farewell, the skies begin to lower : 
yon pitchy cloud that hangeth in the west 
shews us ere long that we shall have a shower : 
come, let us home, for so I think it best, 
for to their cotes our flocks are gone to rest. 

To the pastoral, taken more lightly, Drayton was to return in 
his old age ; the Muses* Elizium is in a strain of Caroline lyric, 
less highly pitched, but more rhythmically magical. 

Certainly those eclogues, like much that Drayton did in these 
years, are helpless enough at times in their broken grammar and 
halting melody ; and this is true, too, of the Legends to which 
he next betook himself. For he assisted in prolonging a 
mediaeval form that might well be thought to have had its day. 
Monks and preachers had turned to account the dreary images, 
truly classical in origin, but harped upon out of all measure when 
the great body of thought into which they fitted was forgotten, 
of the whims of Fortune's wheel and the falls of the mighty. 
But the poets, in their inveterately secular way, apt to elude the 
devout application, had made a kind of bastard epic, most 
portentously exemplified in Lydgate*s Falls of Princes^ and in a 
, later day by the Mirror for Magistrates : the first edition of 
which had come in 1559, but a new and enlarged one as late as 
1 587.' Long before, Chaucer himself had twice begun something 
of the sort ; but, both in the Monk's Tale and in the Legend of 

' See Flcay, -^'V^^. C/i/vn,, i. 17, Kxcursus on the A/trror. 
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Good Women^ he had, what with his humour, what with his 
artist's horror of the impossible in h'terature, wearied of the plan ; 
seeing, doubtless, what two centuries later his floundering suc- 
cessors were still failing to see, that a chain-gang of the illustrious 
unhappy, banded only by saviiia Fortuna, was a subject capable 
of impressive passages, but, being without change, end, or 
beginning, unfit for art. Yet this was the subject that the 
penmen who accumulated the Mirror were reviving in the public 
service, at a season when the new patriotism assured them readers, 
and the new chronicle — not yet history — gave them matter. And 
the fashion was still fresh when the last decade of the century 
began ; so that Daniel, and Drayton after him, fell to making 
solemn compositions in this style, often a little abortive. War- 
ner's ^/^/Wj England^ 1586, is an earlier, plainer, equally pat- 
riotic treatment of history, lai^ely mythical. But Warner wrote 
more for the people, and had no literary " regrets," though he 
also made Legends : and the term Legend usually implied a path- 
etic or tragical treatment of a subject drawn from English history 
since the Conquest. Mr. Fleay has made it clear,' that the Legends 
form a kind of little affluent to the Mirror and the chronicle play ; 
and the whole body of historic narrative verse must be regarded 
as a defeated rival of the chronicle play, equally popular perhaps 
for a while, but in true achievement far behind it Daniel's^ Com^ 
plaint of Rosamond, the first poem of this kind possessing any 
savour since Sackville's, was entered in 1592. Drayton's Legend 
of Piers Gaveston appeared in 1 593. In Marlowe's Edward the 
Secondy entered July of the same year, the tale of Isabel, Mor- 
timer, Gaveston, and Edward, was cast once for all into clear and 
enduring form. Yet Drayton returned to the subject with blind 



* See the striking list in Fleay, Biog, Ckron,, i. 141-2, of the poems and plays 
written abdut this time on kindred subjects from the Chronicles. 

' Daniel is named with regard in Endimion and Phuthe as " the sweet Musaeus " 
and "glorious Delia's muse ; " and in the Sonnets (2nd to the Reader) of 1605. This 
would dispose of that theory of Drayton's jealousy which is built upon his oool judg- 
ment in the Ep, to Reynolds^ 1627. (See App. B, '* Musaeus.") 
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fascination both in his Mortimeriados and his Heroicall Epistles. 
The competition was idle ; and the incident figures the whole des- 
tiny of the historic "epic" in its race for life with the historic play. 

Yet the Legends more than promise a poet Gaveston's 
ghost, indeed, prosing in sextains after the approved fashion, is 
too circumstantial ; and the catastrophe is absurdly hurried over. 
Matilda^ whose narrative is told not without pathos, is fuller of 
the lines and sallies which we are wont to call Shaksperean, 
some especially recalling the Shakspere of the opening sonnets, 
where he cries out to his friend the Elizabethan text of the 
obligation that the beautiful are under, not to die without leaving 
children. But by far the most poetical of the Legends (not 
excluding the later and tamer one on Cromwell^) is that oi Robert^ 
Duke of Normandy^ 1S96. The story runs obscure and sluggish 
as a canal ; but no verse written afterwards in English is so 
mediaeval as the preliminary " flyting " between the two great 
personifications, Fame and Fortune, who had spread their dark 
wings over so much poetic homilising. Drayton, as this passage 
alone would prove, had his share of the inherited melancholy of 
du Bellay and Spenser, so deep, in spite of being so literary. 
The lines, which follow so closely a passage in the House of 
Fame^ are not quite the latest traced upon its walls before it 
came into the hands of Pope, tlie eminent eighteenth century 
restorer.^ 

Before working the historical vein further, Drayton paid his 
dues to Italianate taste, and to the vogue of Ovid. Hero and 
Leander^ published 1598, was entered after the murder of its 
author in 1593; it was doubtless soon in private circulation, if 
not previously ; and it was common for the young poets, 
Shakspere, Beaumont, and others, to introduce themselves 

< ** Cromwell " is the Earl of Essex. See Bibliography (No. 21) for dates and titles. 
The second edition is much altered. There is a curioas introduction in it of Pierce the 
Plowman, and of a passage from the Vision, Langland had been revived, as is well 
known, by the reformers as an early authority against corrupt Papists. Selden also 
often quotes him in his illustrations to the Poly-Olbion. 

* See Milton, In Quinium Novetnbiis ; Samson, 971. 
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by such exercises, usually bearing a double mythological 
title ; often echoing, too, those cadences of Marlowe, which 
he had bestowed upon the couplet ; and touching it, some- 
times, with his delicate tracery of image. Seldom did they 
reach the clear glow, the form that remains so pure in its 
ridiness, of the dead genius ; seldom did they shun the dalliance 
with words and the blurring of images, then nearly universal, 
but so specially fatal to a love-story drawn from the lucid 
ancient fountains. Drayton also made his effort ; it is worthy, and 
not only for its theme, of rescue by some enthusiast from the 
darkness of a rare edition. Endimion and Phoebe^ Idea's Latmus^ 
entered in 1595, must have come out in the same year, though it 
bears no date. For Thomas Lodge, so well-known to the author 
as to be nicknamed by him in the piece under the anagram of 
Goldey, refers to it in a fragile work of his called a Fig for 
MomuSt 1595 ; naming especially some Pythagorean jargon of 
" nines and threes " with which Drayton unhappily tarnished his 
bright and silvery love-story. There is in fact in the poem too 
much pedantry, too much desire to show information. Platonic 
abstractions, which have passed through Spenser's Four Hymns, in- 
terrupt the tale. But Marlowe's influence — it was his special privi- 
lege — could sway and for a moment purify a talent widely unlike 
his own, such as that of his continuator Chapman, or of Drayton. 

She laid Endimion on a grassy bed, 
with summer's arras richly overspread, 
where, from her sacred mansion next above, 
she might descend and sport her with her love : 
which thirty years the shepherd safely kept, 
who in her bosom soft and soundly slept 
Yet as a dream he thought the time not long, 
remaining ever beautiful and young : 
and what in vision there to him befell, 
my weary Muse some other time shall telL 

This is nearer the manner of the master than much of the 
Endymion of Keats. But the promise to pursue the story 

D 
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was kept in a strange and ungainly fashion. Endimion and 
Phoebe was never reprinted whole by the author : but, in the 
volume of 1606 {Otles and Eglogs)^ appeared a nondescript 
work called The Man in the Moon^ much less worth preserving 
than the older piece, many lines of which are woven into it. 
It is full of ill-cohering fancies. Diana, the moon-goddess, 
equipped with her arrows and her beauty, dissolves during the 
tale into the figure of the moon itself, with spots, man, influence 
upon tides, and all : and hence arises an opening for the regular 
declamation on the fickleness of an evil world. The poem 
properly falls among Drayton's attempts at satire. 

The close of Endimion and Phoebe celebrates, bravely enough, 
the dwelling of Idea, which we know to be Polesworth Hall : 

Let stormy winter never touch the clime, 
but let it flourish as in April's prime : 
let sullen night that soil ne'er overcloud, 
but in thy presence let the earth be proud. 

In the year before, 1594, had been published Ideds Mirrour^ 
Amours in Qitatorzains. This was the flrst sheaf of sonnets, fifty- 
three in number, addressed to Idea. From first to last, during the 
next quarter of a century, Drayton printed about as many again, 
ever adding, rejecting, and re-burnishing, not always for the better.* 
It must be remembered that in 1594 he had been influenced by 
only one great sonneteer; for to Surrey, Barnes, or Lodge he owed 
little; so that he did as much as any man to secure the sonnet in 
the form, invented long before himself and Shakspere, but now 
commonly called the Shaksperean. There is no need to repeat 
how, through certain intervening rhythms of Sidney and others, 
the Italian stanza, so carefully poised just after its rigid octave^ 
and shrinking from the clang of the final couplet, passed into 
the measure possessing such magnificent rights of its own, where 
that very couplet crowns three quatrains of independent rhyme : 
so that the whole poem, its centre shifted now far forwards, was 

' See App. C, Charges in Sonnets^ for some details ; and Bibliog. No. 6. 
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tuned as under no other metrical scheme it could be to the 
loud Elizabethan chord of pride or desire or defiance : 

And though this earthly body fade and die, 
my soul shaU mount upon Eternity ... 
Then, sweet Despair, awhile hold up thy head, 
or all my hope for sorrow shall be dead. 

Drayton wrote this ; and, despite fits of flatness and untimely. 
" chorography," he often wrote like it There is no mistaking 
the strain of Astrophell; the very promise to be no '*pickpurse 
of another^s wit " is itself verbally borrowed from the great con- 
fessional poet ; in whose wake Drayton tries to follow with full 
sail, not so much when he alludes to the Arcadia^ as when he 
speaks about his own repute, or his poetic practice, or when he 
utters the pride of rejection, or the old Catullan counsel to his 
mistress to enjoy while she is not yet past it> 

Nor, as I have hinted, is Idea so purely a shadow to us as the 
mistresses of Shakspere and other contemporaries. The proof 
that she was the same person as Anne Goodere, in whose house 
Drayton was brought up, is conclusive, and can be best given in 
the words of Mr. Fleay.3 ** In Ecl(^ue viii." of the 1606 volume 
''two sisters are mentioned, the eldest, Panape, who is sick in 
Arden, by the river Ankor ; the younger. Idea, who lives by the 
Meene, a mountain in Cotswold. ... In the Hymn to his Ladjfs 
Birthplace ... we are told that Idea was born in Mich Parke, a 
street in Coventry, on 4th Aug., that Godiva 'was but her type.' 
. . . From Pofy'Olbion^ Song xiii., it appears that the lady by 
whom Coventry was to be made so great was Anne Goodere ; 
that An-cor prophesies her Christian name and GodAsz, half her 
surname." We are glad that something more is known of 

« Amour 51 (1594). 

" SoDoet to Cooke, 1594, &c. : and Amour aS, No. 42 in 1605 ed. ; where alio 
aee Na 9. 

s Stated folly, Biog, Chronicle^ i. 146. Fleay's independent inquiries happened to 
be partly anticipated by Joseph Hunter, Chorus Vatum^ MS. 24, 489, s.v. "Sir 
Henry Rainsford " (see p. 6, note 2). 
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Anne personally. It is pleasing to learn, on the testimony of 
her own doctor, the son-in-law of Shakspere," that she was 
"beautiful, and of a gallant structure of body," when in the 28th 
year of her age. 

As we have seen, Drayton, if the arithmetic of a sonnet is to 
be trusted, dates his devotion to her from about 1592, when he 
was leaving or had left for London ; and, in the Eclogues of the 
following year, celebrates her. Had he said no more, his gallantry 
might be purely literary: for a counterpart, real or manufactured, 
to Spenser's Rosalind was a necessity in a pastoral book of the 
kind ; and there is no note of passion in it. But, in the Amours 
of 1594, though much, as in Astrophell attd Stella, is merely 
verbal, the fancy, like Sidney's, has become serious. Many of 
the sonnets, though they lack the strength of some of those he 
added later, show Drayton singing in earnest. Rejected, he is 
galled and wrung as no mere book-amorist could be. About 
two years later, c. 159$, Anne Goodere married Sir Henry 
Rainsford,^ of Clifford Chambers in Gloucestershire, a mile or so 
from Stratford upon Avon. Rainsford was afterwards to be 
Drayton's cherished and hospitable friend : but his marriage 
with Anne Goodere would be the natural occasion for one of 
the most famous and insuperable of all personal poems, "Since 

' John Hall, SeUci Ohservatiom of English Bodies^ tr. 1657 by Cooke, Obs. 48, p. 
203. This was Hall*s case-book, with list of cures, written in Latin. He cured her, 
then Lady Rainsford, of some pains after childbirth. This notice proves she was 
married before the age of 27 ; the monument suf^^ests that she was married about 
1596 : in which case she was probably some years younger than Drayton. John Hall, 
ib,^ p. 26, at some date unmentioned, also cured Diayton himself, "an excellent 
English poet, labouring of a tertian." 

' See genealogy, and account of the monument to Sir Henry in Clifford Church, 
quoted on p. 6. According to it, Rainsford was bom in 1576; died 1622. I 
can find no record of the age of Anne, her death not being in the Clifford rasters ; 
but she was married to Sir Henry 27 years, and as she outlived him (see p. 45) this 
would put the date of the marriage about 1595 or 1596. The young Sir Henry 
Goodere, her brother-in-law and cousin, who put up the monument, was the corres- 
pondent of Donne, and subject of Jonson's Forest, Nos. 85 and 86. 

The Polesworth registers are only extant from 1635 ; those at Coventry also begin 
too late. 
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there's no help, come let us kiss and part."' This was not pub- 
lished till 1619, but there is nothing very improbable in its 
having been kept private for many years. The history of this 
love can be not unfairly conjectured. For nearly a quarter 
of a century after the marriage of the lady, sonnets, some merely 
gallant, some fervent, were written and published, by Drayton in 
her honour. The evidence given above, especially the passage 
from the Pofy-Olbion, forbids us to suppose that " Idea " became 
a mere label for offerings really intended to many loves. In 
1605, the wooer repeats his vow : " I am still inviolate to you :" 
and the sonnet bearing the same date, "An evil spirit, your beauty 
haunts me still," has a startlingly Shaksperian ring and climax. 
It is therefore likely that Drayton had, for long after her mar- 
riage, a passionate regard for Lady Rainsford. But the feeling, 
we may judge from other poems, finally weakened, or rose, into 
a friendship, which spoke often in terms of mere compliment, 
but lasted nevertheless. The *' Hymn to his Lady's Birthplace," 
first published in 1627, though undated, bears the stamp of his 
riper, more ingenious and delicate, handiwork ; it may well be as 
late as the s^e of Charles. The "elegies" "On his Lady's not 
coming to Town," and on her husband, neither of which are 
early, will be named hereafter. There is no record of Drayton 
ever having married." I now return to his early writings. 

In 1594, the Contention of the Two Hotises of York and Lan- 
caster was being acted ; and, as Mr. Fleay points out, Daniel's 

' I do not follow the difficulty of some scholars in accepting this sonnet as Drayton's. 
It is certainly among the sovereign ones of English or any verse, and might seem to be 
oat of the reach of the author of some of the dismal geographical Amours. But it is 
not oat of the reach of the author of sonnet No. 37. [ed. 1605], *'Dear, why should 
you," or No. 44, " Whilst thus my pen *' or of that " To the Lady L. S. " No English 
poet of considerable rank was ever less equal than Drayton, except Wordsworth ; 
they both lie at the mercy of the wind of the spirit 

* Gayton, Pleasant Notes on Don Quixote^ 1654, p. 150^ says, indeed: "Our 
nation also hath' its poets and they their wives. To pass the bards . • • My father 
Ben begot sons and daughters ; so did Spenser, Drayton, Shakspere, and many others." 
As Mr. BttUen, to whom thb reference is due, remarks, Gayton is "no very sare 
gttide." 
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History of the Civil Wars was entered in the same year, and 
bears traces of being written in rivalry with the play. Drayton, 
once more following zealously after Daniel, accomplished also a 
long epic founded on the chronicles. Mortinteriados^ published 
in 1596, was first written in the seven-line stanza of Chaucer's 
Troilus and Spenser's Hymns. No poem of Drayton's was 
more sedulously filed. In 1603 it appeared wholly remodelled 
as The Barons' Wars. The substitution of compliments to Sir 
W. Aston for those to the Countess of Bedford has been discussed 
already. But, besides a mass of textual alterations, the measure 
of seven lines {ababbcc) is expanded into iheottava rima {abababcc) 
by the addition of a line after the fourth.^ Moreover, the change 
that came over Drayton's poetical interests between 1596 and 
1603 is strikingly reflected. In preface upon the metre he 
explains that, instead of the rhyme royal, he now chose 
** Ariosto's stanza " because ''it is of all others the most complete 
and the best proportioned . . . hath in it majesty^ perfection, and 
solidity!* Nothing better could be said of the measure of the 
Orlando Furioso ; but the speaker did not know the whole of 
the scope it receives in that poem itself. He succeeds best in 
solemn, apostrophic passages, or set pictures ; he has no supple- 
ness, no humour. On the whole the new version is more dignified 
than the old. Most of the classical tags and crude strokes of 
Mortitneriados disappear. But the writer has also left some of 
his youth behind him, he has passed from the land of Marlowe 
and Spenser^ into that of Daniel and the Histories of Shakspere; 

' For table of Drayton's metres see Fleay, Biog. Chtvn., L 7-9 : but I cannot find 
"tests" in it 
* He omits, for instance, these Spenserian lines : 

Down, lesser lights I the glorious sun doth dimb ; 

his joyful rising is the world's proud mom ; 

now is he got betwixt the wings of time, 

and with the tide of fortune forwards borne. 

good stars assist his greatness to suborn, 

who have decreed his rdgning for a while. 

All laugh on him, on whom the heavens do smile. 
The same inclination to leave the phrasing of Spenser behind appears in the successive 
editions of the Sonnets. (See App. D, Changa in Epic 0/ Mortiwur,) 
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which indeed he must have carefully read.' And he'seems to 
feel that the staple of an historical poem should be grave, 
gnomic, perhaps a little dull ; and one of the few and fortunate 
remnants of his earlier freshness is visible in the final interview, 
full of perfume and misty colour of luxury, and of invading 
bloodshed, between Mortimer and Isabel. Others are the 
half-Virgilian, half- Spenserian pictures of Mischief creeping into 
the bosom of the king (Baron^ Wars, ii. 5) ; the dreams of the 
king in his prison (v. 43) ; the gracious picture of the nymphs 
(vi. 38) ; and the simile of the fleet-winged haggard stooping 
among the mallards (vL 64). But Drayton is no great narrator, 
much as he narrated. He does not state an action clearly, or 
make it move. He intersperses tableaux with reflections. He 
has a commemorative, invocative gift; and he has energy, 
imagery, nobility, height But this is to anticipate; for by 
the time he wrote TAe Barons* Wars, he had long carried 
to their height his powers of lyrical monologue in the most 
popular of all his poems. England^s Heroicall Epistles jcaxa^ 
out in 1597, but may have been circulated some years earlier.^ 
They were more sounding, more telling, better calculated to 
his public than anything Drayton had yet written ; they fixed 
his popularity, and deserved to fix it With their repeated 
editions, they were the Macaulay's Lays of that day, lacking 
power to last as a whole, sometimes undeniably flashing into 
reality, ever fluent and adroit, now and then splendid, in their 



' See Mart., ed. Collier, p. 254: "As when we see the spring-begetting sun In 
heaven's black night-gown covered from the night" In Baron/ Wars, 1603, not 
only b the night-gown omitted, but the lines are remodelled with what is, to my ear, 
a remfaiiscence of Prince Henzy's famous speech in Henry IV., i. 2, end (1598). 
There is also an allusion to Lucnce in the earlier edition oi Matilda; and for recollec- 
tions oi Mids, N, Dream see NympkUtia, 

* I accept the view (though not all the reasons) of Todd, Pro£ Minto^ and Mr. 
Fleay, that the Aetion named in Spenser's Colin Chmi, published 1595, is Drayton : 
"Whose Muse, full of high thoughts' invention, Doth like himself heroically sound." 
See Fleay, Gmde to Chauctr and Spenser, pp. 93-1;. The Address to the Header 
begins, " Seeing these Epistles are new to the world made public.'* 
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versing. Drayton, who "professed himself a pupil'' of the poet of 
the HeroideSf enlarged and reproduced his model, in the patriotic 
interest, with variations. The characters, both heroine and 
companion hero— are drawn from the same field as the Legends 
and the Mirror and the History plays ; and of this whole school 
of verse the Epistles are certainly the best fruit. They are 
rich in lyrical declamation, not unlike that found in certain 
parts of Shakspere's earlier chronicle play&. And, like Shaks- 
pere, Drayton owed in this matter much to Marlowe ; the style 
of Marlowe's couplet, as in Endimion and Phoebe^ is often audible. 
But the most distinct feature in the Epistks is the modernness, 
for the year 1597, of hundreds of their couplets. "Waller was 
smooth " ; but Drayton, like Spenser, was smooth before him ; 
and who does not hear, in verse like this, the overture to the 
rhetoric that was to rule a whole tradition of our heroics down 
to the death of Crabbe ? ' 

And is one beauty thought so great a thing 
to mitigate the sorrows of a king ? 
Barred of that choice the vulgar often prove, 
have we than they less privilege in love ? 
Is it a king, the woful widow hears ? 
Is it a king dries up the orphan's tears ? 
Is it a king regards the client's ciy ? 
Gives life by law to him condemned to die ? 

Another quality, too, a few of the Epistles — Henry to Rosamond^ 
Humphrey to Elinor — eminently show, which contemporary 
admirers marked. "The Author is termed in Fitzgeoflfrey's 
Drake^ golden-mouthed, for the purity and preciousness of his 
phrase." Meres, who thus speaks in his Palladis Tamia^ 1 598, 
is the fullest witness to Drayton's repute. He names him, in 



' This is expressed in the eighteenth century way, in reference to hb later 
work, by the unknown writer of the Hutoricai Essay before the 1748 ed. of Drayton. 
The Shepherd's Sirena^ &c, he says, "fuUy refute the notion that the harmony of 
nnmbers in English poesy was unknown till Waller stole the secret from Fairfiix.'* 
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the very best company, as one " by whom the English tongue is 
mightily enriched," and praises him for his histories, epistles, 
lyrics, and love-poems. He is also the chief, but by no means 
the only, witness to character. " As Aulus Persius Flaccus was 
reported among all writers to be of an honest disposition and 
upright conversation, so Michael Drayton, quern toties lionoris 
causa^ nomifto, among scholars, soldiers, poets, and all sorts of 
people, is held for a man of virtuous and well-governed carriage, 
which is almost miraculous among good wits of this declining 
and corrupt time." So Fuller, long after, says, "He was a pious 
poet, his conscience having always the command of his fancy, 
very temperate in his life, slow of speech, and inoffensive in 
company." Equally well-known is the testimony in the Return 
from Parftassus, 1600, that he " wants one true note of a poet of 
our times, and it is this : he cannot swagger it well at a tavern, 
or domineer at a hot-house " (brothel). We also hear of, what 
his letters and works confirm, his humanity and good nature. 
The young Charles FitzgeofTrey, in the Latin lines preceding his 
Affanice^ 1601, records that his master did not only not deride his 
efforts^ but even condescended to polish them, limA sud : and, 
in the poem to which Meres refers, on Sir Francis Drake, 1596, 
obviously written on the model of the Legends^ he speaks of 
** golden-mouthed Drayton musical" as a disciple of Sidney. 
Lastly, in a poetical commonplace book, called England's Par- 
luov nassus, 1 604^ edited by one R. Allot, Drayton's verses, especially 
the Epistles, are quoted nearly 200 times. Upon the publication 
of the Epistles, then, he was probably at the height of his repute, 
luck, and popularity combined. His " purity and preciousness 
of phrase," no ill description of his finer work, was the flower of 
a severe life and a fortunate temper, not yet crossed with un- 
couth rhetorical rancour against society, or over-tasked by the 
Poly^Olbion, 

We wish that he had written less; but the pressure of life soon 
drove him to produce too much, and the wrong things. His 
career from 1 598 to the end of the reign is obscure. It is only 
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known that despite his fame he was a theatrical hack, little 
patronised, poor, and co-operating with fourth-rate men. It 
is a barren and dejected chapter. Plays were then written as 
much on the sand as a modem review or leader, and the titles 
often are saved only by an accident. An anonymous work, 
Poems of Divers Humours,^ 1598, speaks of Drayton's "well- 
written tragedies ; " but we know little of them beyond their 
names. About Christmas, 1597, he first seems to have joined 
one of the needy syndicates dependent upon Henslowe, the 
entries in whose Diary are the only evidence. Within three 
mo^jths Drayton had assisted in writing sixteen plays, not count- 
ing distinct parts. The last of these is dated 14th June, i6oa 
After sixteen months interval we find him, from October, 1601, 
till May, 1602, concerned in three plays again for the Admiral's 
men and Henslowe. He worked during the first period of two 
years- and a half with Chettle, Dekker, Hathway, M^day, and 
Wilson: and in the later period the very different names 
of Middleton and Webster occur as his partners. Of all 
these nineteen pieces in which Drayton took part, only one, 
William Longsword^ is known to have been written by him 
single-handed ; and that is lost : while only one, Sir John 
Oldcastle^ survives ; and that mediocre work he wrote in com- 
pany with three other men. It is plain from the list of titles, 
that he had, like the rest, to keep mainly to chronicle pieces,^ 

* Shakspere Ailusum-Books, p. 1S6. 

' The list of titles may be summarised from Henslowe; and see Fleay, Biog. ChroH,^ 
L 157. The five coadjutors are denoted by initials. 

1597. December. Mother Redcap^ M. 

1598. Famotts IVars of Henry /., C. D. Earl Godwin and his three sons, two 
parts, C. D. W. Piers of Exton, same. Blach Batman of the North, part L, same. 
Richard Corddion's Funeral, C. M. W. The Madman's Morris, D. W. ffannihal 
and Hermes, or Worse Feared than Hurt, perhaps two parts, D. W. Piers of fVin* 
Chester, D. W. Chance Medley, M. D. W. Civil Wars in France, three parts, D. 
Connan (corrected by Fleay Corin» cf. Poly-Otbion, Song I.), Prince of Cornwall. 

1599. William Longsuford, receipt signed by Drayton, no partner named. Sir 
John Oidcastle, two parts, first part extant, M. H. W. 

i6oa Owen Tudor, H. M. W. Jane 3nl, Fair Constance of Rome, part I , D. H. M. 
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vamped up according to Henslowe's Shylockian policy, rapidly^ 
while the vogue lasted. Of the rest, several are comedies, and 
one, Batman^ of the fashionable Newgate species. The entries 
also show the wretched haste and poverty of the authors, to 
whom Henslowe through his agent doles out ten or twenty 
shillings. We find Drayton receiving these sums on loan, 
doubtless secured upon work yet unwritten.' The only sig- 
nature of the poet known to survive, affixed to a receipt 
for a loan from Henslowe,^ is to be seen on the opposite page. 
And we find him at least on one occasion, taking the lion's 
share of the pittance {Godwin^ part ii.) ; and there is another 
trace of his having been in some sense the chief, as he was the 
most gifted, among his earlier colleagues. " Mr. Drayton hath 
given his word for the book to be done with in one fortnight " 
is a suggestive entry. But this is a sorry record, which it is 
idle to fill out by fine conjecture.3 

1601, October loth. Rising of Cardinal fVoisry, C. M., Smith. 

1602, May 29th. Casaf^s Fall^ M. Middleton, Webster, and others. 7W Har* 
/[i>x, D. M. Middleton, Webster. 

* Henslowe, ed. Collier, pp. 124-8. * /^., p. 95. 

s " In the four years, 1599-1603, during which Drayton continued to write for the 
stagey he only assisted in producing six plays for Henslowe. It seems probable that 
during this time he must have been writing also for another company ; he had to live, 
and had lost his patronage from the Bedford family, and certainly produced nothing 
for the press. Is there any trace left of what he produced for the theatre ? " {Biog, 
Ckron., i. 151.) Mr. Fleay states the problem clearly, but his answer is unconvincing. 
He suggests that Drayton assisted in writing for Shakspere's company at the Globe, 
and reasons thus : OldcastU was, in some of the first issues, published as by Shaks- 
pere ; Drayton was one of its four authors. Tke Life and Dfoth of CromwM^ pub- 
lished i6q2, and The London Prodigal^ 1605, were also printed as by Shakspere. 
The Merry Devil of Edmonton was traditionally given to Shakspere, and resembles 
parts of OldcasiU in style. Drayton must have done something from 1 599-1 602 besides 
his work for Henslowe. All this is true, but it makes very poor evidence for Dray- 
ton's authorship of any but the plays named by Henslowe. The fact that he was one 
of y^r authors of Oldcastle, makes every inference highly doubtful. The passage 
quoted {^Biog. CAron,, L 161) from Robert of Normandy^ "So many years,'* etc, in 
comparison with j Henry VJ,, ii. 5, 31-40, merely shows imitation by Drayton, for 
whidi cC our quotations p. 23. The list, on the contrary, in Biog, CAron,, p. 142, 
throws great light on the whole movement of what may be called historical MUt 
lettrest uid claims careful study. 
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III,-1603.1622, 

Drayton did not write for the theatre after the accession of 
James, but came back for good to his proper work. Meres tells 
us in 1598 that '' Michael Drayton is now penning in English 
verse a poem called Poly-Olbion :'' and for the materials of this 
labour, of which we speak hereafter, he must then have spared little 
enough time to write, travel, or buy books. But by 1603 he had 
found a new patron in an old friend, Walter Aston (i 590-1639) 
of Tixall in Staffordshire, whose " generous and noble disposi- 
tion " he had praised six years earlier. The tie was now to be 
closer ; for Aston, on being invested by James with the Knight- 
hood of the Bath, made Drayton one of his " esquires,"' a style 
which henceforth appears conspicuously enough on his title- 
pages. 

Between 1602 and 1607 no less than five works* are dedicated 
to Sir Walter Aston : and in the twelfth song of Poly-Olbion^ 
1612, he speaks of Tixall, "which oft the Muse hath found her 
safe and sweet retreat." The preface to the poem is yet plainer, 
and says, memorably enough : " Whatever is herein that tastes of 
a free spirit I thankfully confess it to proceed from the continual 
bounty of my truly noble friend Sir Walter Aston ; which hath 
given me the best of those hours whose leisure hath effected this 
which I now publish." 

But Aston had to console his friend for the loss of richer 
hopes, incurred by joining too soon in the stampede for front 

' Douglas, Peerage of Scotland^ i. 127. As was said before, there is no record, in 
the College of Heralds, of any grant of arms to the poet. He may have assumed 
them on becoming esquire, and probably invented them. There is a drawing of them 
in NarL MS, 6140, fol. 45 back : " a Pegasus rampant on a hill, gutty d*eau from 
Helicon, with a cap of mockery for crest amid sunbeams proper." 

• See Bibliography, Nos. 14, 16, 19, 20, 21. Collier notes that two of these last 
are addressed *'to the deserving memory of my esteemed patron,*' who lived till 1639 : 
and suspects some angry irony inspired by a suspension of funds. But the words only 
promise fame to Aston. Compare Tixall Poetry, edited by A. Clifford, Edinb. 18 13, 
appendix. *' Sylvia," in Eel. 4 of 1606, is ingeniously identified by Mr. Fleay as 
one of the Astons. 
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places which attended the advent of the literary king. After 
•'the quiet end of that long-living queen," Drayton, who had 
not, so far as we know, had a farthing from her or a word of 
encouragement, omitted to cry La reine est morte, and confined 
his lament almost to a single line of verse. But at such times 
there is supposed to be a threnody, and also a fair interval, before 
the compliments begin to the living. According to Chettle, his 
Gratulatory Poetn^ 1603, and his Poean Triumphall^ made for the 
entry into London, w^re ignored for this reason. 

lliinkf 'twas a fault to have thy verses seen 
praising the king, ere they had mourned the queen. 

At the reception of his eulogies (which may be sufficiently 
described by a line in one of them, " Panting for breath flies our 
elaborate song,") Drayton was deeply cut. " I instantly saw all 
my long-nourished hopes buried alive before my face." Nearly 
a quarter of a century later, in the Epistle to George Sandys, 
1627, he confirms Chettle's explanation of his failure. 

It was my fault before all other men 

to suffer shipwreck by vay forward pen 

when King James entered. . . . 

Yet had not my clear spirit in fortune's scorn 

me above earth and my afflictions borne, 

he, next my God on whom I built my trust 

had left me trodden lower than the dust 

Thus, while Jonson, Daniel, and so many others, were accepted,. 
he was put aside. The poem called The Ozul, 1604, he asserts 
in its preface* to have been written before this event ; but it is 
full of strain and obscure allegory, behind which we divine an 
awkward r^e ineffectually smouldering. Mother Hubbard's 
Tale^ and the Parliament of Birds^ are in some measure his 

* "A year is almost past since this small poem was lastly finished : at which time 
it gave place bj my enforcement, undertaking then in the general joy ... to write a 
poem gratttlaloiy." 
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models. The Eagle is the monarch, the Owl, sharp-sighted in 

the darkness, is the satiric observer of its evil deeds. Attacked 

by various obscena volucres^ she pleads her case to the Eagle in a 

long tirade against the lust and jobbing of courts. The poet 

himself is figured by the ragged and wretched Crane, who 

laments : 

Weary at length, and trusting to my worth, 

I took my flight into the happy North ; 

where, nobly bred as I was well allied, 

I hoped to have my fortune there supplied ; 

but, there arrived, disgrace was all my gain. . . 

Other had got for which I long did serve, 

still fed with words, while I with wants did starve. 

This is the only evidence for the figment, which has passed into 
some biographies, and seems to be first named and refuted by 
Oldys (i75o)» that the poet was introduced by Aston to James, 
and sent to Scotland on some unsuccessful public mission. I 
can throw no fresh light on the allusion, except that he did 
actually go, or had been, northwards, before 1606: one of the 
best of his odes being written from the Peak, and praising 
*' Buxton's delicious baths." 

In 1605 he published the first anthology of all his hitherto 
published poetry that seemed worth reclaiming. To atone for 
his facility, he had a sound instinct for thrusting much hastily- 
begotten verse into silence. Nothing of any worth but Endimion 
and Phoebe was sacrificed. Our Bibliog^phy (No. 19 A) will 
show what this volume contained, and what reprints of it were 
speedily called for. His wholly new lyrics he included in a 
separate book, the Poemes Lyrick and Pastorall ; Odes and 
Eglogs^ 1606. Both these have been reprinted by the SPENSER 
Society. Of the revised ** Eglogs " something has been said ; 
but nothing he wrote is more choicely original than the Odes, 
His lyric gift had come late, he was now forty-three ; but it was 
to grow finer and lighter as he lived. At the age of fifty-six, in 
the volume of 16 19, he added seven more odes, containing his 
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choicest love-poems, and a much strengthened version of the 
Ballad of Agincourt. In the book of 1606 he tells us that he 
proposed to follow "the inimitable Pindarus/' as well as the 
odes of Anacreon, ''the very delicacies of the Grecian Erato, 
which muse seemed to have been the minion of that Teian 
old man which composed them." His own odes are to be 
mixed, the ''arguments being amorous, moral, or what else 
the muse pleaseth." They are really formed more on Horace 
than on any Greek writer, and are unlike all the pseudo-Pindaric 
odes written in English afterwards. Neither are they ballads in 
the real sense. Their rhythm is as alien to the march of the 
nobler as it is to the slouch of the inferior folk-ballad. But in 
some of them is the true war-music, as of the harp speeding a 
vessel that departs with pennons flying to win some new con- 
tinent of odorous tropic fruits and illimitable gold 

You brave heroic minds, 

worthy your country's name, 
that honour still pursue, 
go, and subdue, 
whilst loitering hinds 

lurk here at home for shame I 

The overture To Himself and the Harp vindicates the dignity of 
verse in the old missionary spirit The ode To my Friends the 
Camber-Britons and their Harp, usually known as the Ballad of 
Agincourt, is the sincerest, and thus the most infectious, of all 
literary ballads (though, as we have said, the old popular ditty 
on the great battle was in Drayton's ears when he wrote). It is 
the fine flower of old patriot lyric, just as Henry V. is of patriot 
drama, and both are filled with ardour for the same hera The 
ode was a favourite of Drayton's, if we may judge by the nicety 
of the improvements which he made from time to time in its 
text' In the love-odes, we feel we are in a later day, far from 
Sidneian flights, nearer the dexterity of compliment or courtship 

' See Appendix £, Changes m Agincouri BaUad. 
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we associate with Carew or Suckling. The Horatian Ode to 
Savage approaches the favourite exercises of Wotton, Vaughan» 
and others, on the theme of a disciplined temperate life in the 
country. In the Ode to the New Year there is at least one 
stanza that might, for its pure ethereal style, have come out 
of the Poetns and Ballads of the year 1866. Drayton's lyric 
phrasing is no longer apt to be rude, heavy and common, but 
has here at least Swinburnian quality : 

Give her th' Eoan brightness 
winged with that subtle lightness 

that doth transpierce the air : 
the roses of the morning 
the rising heaven adorning 

to mesh with flames of hair. 

After 1606 Drayton was almost silent for six years, still accu- 
mulating the immense work, which he had begun by 1598. 
As will appear, the traces of actual travel in the Poly-Olbioft 
are dubious. Somewhat he must have gone about, to obtain or 
see the necessary books. In any case, he had not only Aston 
to thank for the opportunity of keeping to his task, but was 
assisted in high quarters. The dedication of the first instalment 
of Poly-Olbion^ 161 2, is addressed to the prince who was within a 
year to be cut off. Drayton writes to Henry in a strain of 
proud gratitude and emergence from the deeps of sick discour- 
agement 

"My soul, which hath seen the extremity of Time and 
Fortune, cannot yet despair. The influence of so glorious and 
fortunate a star, may also reflect upon me : which hath power 
to give me new life, or leave me to die more willingly and con- 
tented. My poem is genuine, and first in this kind. It cannot 
want envy : for, even in the birth, it already finds that. Your 
gracious acceptance, mighty prince, will lessen it." 

By the dedication of 1622 it appears that Charles had con- 
tinued the bounty of Henry, which "gave me much encourage- 
ment to go on with this second part." What obstacles he 
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encountered in publishing the complete poem, will appear in his 
letters to Drummond. But, meanwhile, the gift of Henry was 
more than timely. To a man of Drayton's temper, sensitive to 
the manner of a gift, and justly taking it more as a pension for 
desert than an alms, Henry's usage, notoriously considerate to 
poets, must have counted for more than the money fee. But 
this grant or annuity of ;^io, whenever it was begun, coupled 
with the help of Aston, decisively relieved him from theatrical 
beggary. The sum was continued after Henry's death, though 
it does not appear for how long.' 

In 1613 we first have a glimpse of Drayton's features. He was 
now fifty : and his portrait engraved by Hole appears before one 
of the many reprints of the volume of 1605.^ It shows, markedly 
enough, the '*swarth and melancholy face" of which he himself 
speaks.3 A harassed, half-submerged but unbeaten dogged ness, 
a malcontent enei^, a temper with which life has gone hard, 
speak from its lines. The only painted portrait which survives 
was taken fifteen years later, being dated 1628, when he was 
63 ; it is mellower, and has more of prosperous dignity. The 
face in both is wide, the forehead somewhat bossy, crowned with 
laurel ^ in the engraving. The Abbey bust has little expression. 

The first eighteen songs of the Poly-Olbion appeared in 161 2, 
the other twelve not till 1622, though they were finished before 
1619.^ The exact reprint that this Society has issued of the 

■ p. CunninghaiB, Aecotmtt of Reuds^ p. xrtL Among " Anuyties and Pencons '* 
is noted by Sir D. Murray " Mr. Drayton a poelt for one yeare x^." The heads of 
the Household, after the Prince's death in 1612, recommended to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer persons "whoe by the comaundement of the late prince w^ut ante 
gnumte in wrytinge were allowed yerely somes by way of Annyties or Pencons out of 
the privie purse of the said late prince : viz., Joshua Silvester a poett xx**. Mr. 
Drayton a poett y^, etc.'* (p. xviii.) 

' Legend ^ Rpdert, 1596, stanza 9. 

3 The Dulwich picture, dated 1628, and marked set. 65, was given by Cartwright 
the actor ; the artist is unknown. A reproduction may be seen as our frontispiece. 
Oldys, Biog, Bril,, 1750, names some other pictures, which are lost : one, ** a delicate 
portrait of him in miniature," said to have been painted by Peter Oliver. 

^ See p. 4a, second letter to Drummond. 

F 
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later edition renders needless any account of the designs, n^aps, 
and dedications, or of the introduction by the great Selden, 
whose notes bristle after each Song of the first volume. But 
from all these sources, besides the work itself, must be collected 
the spirit in which it was composed. The truth is that Drayton, 
Briton as he was, was penetrated with the Renaissance common- 
place of the wrack and destruction wrought by Tame upon 
beauty, and power, and noble visible monuments, and the fame 
of the great From the Triumphs of Petrarch, down to the 
exercises of du Bellay and Spenser, that sense of the mingled 
loss and salvage from antiquity, itself so newly re-discovered, 
had inspired many a lament over the passing of old and glori- 
ous things : and sometimes, as in Spen3er's Ruitis of Time, over 
newer potentates and great houses, which had gone, they also, 
the way of the old. Something, again, of this spirit, had been 
applied to English history, real or fancied, by the school — 
call it the school of Sackville — which we saw Drayton b^n 
with copying. He in turn, after Camden, carries this same 
inspiration into his task of collecting the sagas of Great Britain. 
He will fight with Time to save Antiquity, which men are 
disregarding: and it is his affair, by "world-outwearing rhymes,*' 
to stay the oblivion besetting the "delicacies, delights, and 
rarities " of Albion. 

O Time, what earthly thing with thee itself can trust, 
when thou in thine own course art to thyself unjust? 
Dost thou contract with death and to oblivion give 
thy glories, after them yet shamefully dar'st live ? (Song ai.) 

So, when injurious Time such monuments doth lose, 
(As, what so great a work by Time that is not wrackt ?), 
we utterly forgo that memorable act : 
but, when we lay it up within the minds of men, 
they leave it their next age ; that leaves it hers again. 

(Song xa) 

Alas, the great poem itself has sunk in the stream ! its plan, so 
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grandiose, so much beyond the poetical force of Drayton, or of 
anybody, to keep up, has doomed it : it is banished to the shelves 
of students and enthusiasts, who, for the golden veins in its mass 
of quartz and -rubble, may deem it their duty to rescue some 
attention for it, just as the author wished to do by the antiquities 
he celebrates. 

The precise application of this mood to the nature and monu* 
ments of Britain — to her visible past — and even the geographical 
framework, were of course no invention of the poet's. It has been 
said that Leland's Itinerary suggested his plan ; but it would be 
hard to find in those arid entries much that he has used. Neither 
could he, with Leland, say, and he does not say, " that there is 
almost neither cape nor bay, haven, creek, or pier, river or con* 
fluence of rivers, breaches, washes, lakes, meres, fenny waters^ 
mountains, vallejrs, moors, heaths, forests, woods, cities, bor* 
oughs, castles, principal manor places, monasteries^ colleges, but 
I have seen them, and in so doing noted a whole world of things 
very memorable." Drayton did nothing of this sort ; his purse 
perhaps could not have afforded it And, owing to his peculiar 
allusive method, and his notable lack of poetical eyesight for the 
face of nature, it is often uncertain whether he saw what he writes, 
or copied it, with dignified alterations, from some book. It is 
thus with his lists of the birds of Lincolnshire (Song 25), or the 
plants of Kent (Song 18), or of Warwickshire (Song 13). These 
last, though he is speaking of his own shire, he might have taken 
from a herbal, with receipts for purges and sauces. The thir- 
teenth Song is an instance of this defect throughout, except in 
the description of the deer-hunt, which may be from life. But, 
when he does observe, his style is hard and documentary ; it 
has spirit, but no illumination, as in his verses on the hunting 
of the hare (Song 23). Shakspere's mis-praised stud-specifica- 
tion of the horse in Venus and Adonis is the nearest parallel 
to Drayton's habitual manner; but Drayton never came to 
hear the tuneable baying of the Spartan hounds of Theseus. 
Sometimes, when a graphic touch seems to be surely his 
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own, we find that it is not The riding of the hundred ships 
unseen in Falmouth harbour (Song 5) is taken straight from 
Camden. And, much as he uses Camden, he often misses his 
vividness. Camden, crossing the Wharfe upon his cob, stumbles 
on the slippery stones, and adds< : '^he runneth with a swift 
speedy stream, making a great noise as he goeth, as if he were 
froward, turbid, and angry ; and is made more full and testy 
with the number of stones lying in his channel ** : and this gives 
the essential raging life of the swollen river better than Pofy- 
Olbion with all its personifying. 

The debts of Drayton to Camden, into which he has of course 
every right to run, though he does not appear to own them, are 
considerable, both in the animating spirit of the whole, and in 
many details. ''I would restore Antiquity to Britain, and Britain 
to his Antiquity . . . Who is so skilful, that struggling with time 
in the foggy dark sea of Antiquity, may not run upon rocks ? " 
The Latin original of this was published in 1 5 86, long before 
Drayton began. The opening of the poem, in praise of the 
temperate climate of Albion, is traditional, but the words 
are directly borrowed from Camden. For the first three Songs 
" the Muse," with slight changes, follows painfully the routes of 
the Britannia, beginning with Cornwall, and working through 
"Devon, Dorset, Hamp, Wilt, Somerset." After this the poet's 
plan of following up the main river-systems causes him to 
diverge; and the extent to which he draws upon Camden 
differs greatly according to counties. From Songs 4 to 10 the 
Muse expatiates in Wales, and borrows many curiosities, lijfe 
the beavers in Tivy, and those notable one-eyed fish in the 
upland mere of Snowdon. But the greater part of the Welsh 
Songs deal in the chronicle or the personifications which lie out- 
side the scope of Camden's work. From the tenth to the 
eighteenth Songs the Muse strikes down from Cheshire through 
the Western midlands, thence to London : and this portion of 

/ 

« I quote Philemon Holland's noble version, ed. 1637, first published i6f6, p. 689. 

U'/o 
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the poem is borrowed less than any other. Warwickshire, Lon* 
don, and probably Kent, Drayton knew personally, though he 
makes little use of the opportunities of the capital except in four 
superb lines (17. 239).< The dykes of Cambridgeshire are from 
the book (21. 9) ; and so likewise are the divisions of Lincoln- 
shire (25. 109), though in the clawed and crooked devils of Crow 
(Holland's Camden^ p. 530) the Muse misses a pleasant chance. 
The mines of Derb3rshire, which we know from an ode that 
Drayton visited, might also be partly copied. In Yorkshire he 
follows Camden's course faithfully ; but the close of the poem, in 
which the Muse stumbles from Northumberland to her rest among 
the Westmorland hills, is from some other authority. 

The chief devices with which the itinerary is beguiled are his- 
tory, which includes legend, and personification. The embodiment 
of material from Geoffrey of Monmouth, Matthew of Paris, 
Higden, and Holinshed, is usually most successful when the 
subject is most fictitious. The lists of kings and battles are 
dreary enough; yet to move over the counties enchanted by 
the memory of Arthur (Songs 4, 5), would make a lesser man 
poetical But to the writer's own mind the absence of demar- 
cation between fact and legend is complete ; is not each matter 
for the Muse, part of what has to be rescued from oblivion } 
The authenticity of " Brute," it is well-known, was by no means 
a closed question in the first half of the seventeenth century ; 
and it is one of the few glimpses of humour in the Poly-Olbion 
to find Selden applying a gentle and sympathetic cautery in his 
notes to the figment for which the poet pleads in his text not 
without heat. Were such tales, forsooth, spurious, merely 
because Julius Caesar had known nothing about them ? And 
the passages where, filled with this spirit, Drayton works up 
legend, or history that was just filmed over with legend, are the 
best in his book. The songs of Wales resound of Merlin. Corn- 
wall calls up Corineus, and the local customs of wrestling (i. 29); 

' /./. Song 17, p«ge 339 in the Society's reprint : and so with other references to 
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the Danes, the tale, admirably given, of Guy of Warwick (12. 202); 
Sherwood, Robin Hood and has men (26. 122). These things 
were all part of the English past, not different in nature from 
the records of our naval heroes, or the native saints (24. 76). 
As to personification, its abuse is partly explained by necessity. 
Bound by his strict " chorographicar* plan, Drayton has to 
traverse the whole country. How then, failing any religious 
instinct or interpretative power in dealing with nature, and 
apart from episodical myth or chronicle, shall he make his poem 
poetical ? If the entire plan betokened a heroic ignorance of 
the capacities of the subject, the device adopted makes little 
amends. The personifying, indeed, of lake or mountain or river 
by a poet is in itself only his deliberate reversion to a more 
primitive state of thought, which was once, long ago, in the 
"angel infancy" of the world's imagination, taken seriously. 
Not only was it so in Greece ; but in England the general fancy, 
wrought up by men like Geoffrey of Monmouth, had often 
peopled Severn and Thames with legendary figures. The 
right of a later poet to re-associate these creations with their 
supposed scenes is as nobly exemplified in Milton's Sabrina as 
it is strikingly abused in the sixth Song of Poly-Olbion. The 
trick of the capital letter, so lovely when lightly used, Drayton, 
with his British tendency to overdo a good thing and never 
know it, doggedly works in through the whole of his thirty 
chapters. To hill and stream he applies the half-humanising, 
half-abstracting process, made by Spenser so delightful in 
variety, but which the masque-makers were soon tempted by 
their stage artists to stale. The wedding in the Faerie Queette 
of the Thames and Medway, itself shaped, perhaps, after some 
masque, is the model for the richest and finest of all the pageants 
of the Poly-OlbioHy the meeting of Thames and Isis (Song 18). 
What can be done, after the manner beloved by Charles Lamb, 
in this kind, with good fortune, may also be seen in the addresses 
of the North Wind to the Vale of Cluyd (Song 10, p. 159), or of 
Waltham to Hatfield (19. 2). But, under the repetition of the 
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device, quaintly enlivening the maps with their moonstruck 
tutelar nymphs, the poetry often becomes (to tell the truth) 
merely ostensible. 

At the decadence of a great literary period the ambition to 
write considerable works outlives the power. The catastrophe 
that results is visible, putting the drama aside, in such pieces as 
those of Spenser's imitators, and in the Poly-Olbion. The poet 
had contracted for himself on impossible terms for a mighty 
poem. One of these terms, not the least serious, was the metre — 
the lengthy rhyming couplet of twelve syllables. Drayton's 
attempt may be said to show its impossibility for a long English 
composition. He controls it with no little skill, and perhaps 
draws out of it all the effects of which as a continuous measure 
it is capable. But the uniform break in the midst, the conson- 
antal nature of our language, and the monotony, are fatal to it. 
It is, however, highly suitable for long single passages^ and 
those in which Drayton works it successfully ought to be ex- 
tracted in a popular selection. To the whole work, considered 
itself as an antique, the lines apply, which illustrate both the 
writer's tender zeal for what is old^ and his natural stateliness 
of speech : 

Even in the aged'st face, where beauty once did dwell, 
and nature in the least but seemed to excel, 
Time cannot make such waste, but something will appear, 
to shew some little tract of delicacy there. 



IV-1618.1631. 

The Poly-Olbion was hard to publish, and the first instalment 
fell flat " Some of the stationers, that had the selling of the first 
part of this poem, because it went not so fast away in the sale as 
some of their beastly and abominable trash . . . have either des- 
pitefully left out, or at least carelessly neglected, the Epistles to 
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the readers, and so have cozened the buyers with unperfected 
books." So writes the author in his letter " To any that will 
read it/' 1622. He did not find a London publisher for the last 
twelve Songs without much trouble, and at one time made an 
effort to bring the book out in^ Edinburgh. The history both 
of this affair and of his chief literary friendship is found in the 
correspondence exchanged with Drummond of Hawthomden 
from 16 1 8 onwards. For a nearly full text of all the letters, 
and a commentary, should be consulted Dr. Masson's Life of 
Drummond,^ The four letters written by Drayton (the only 
ones, exclusive of dedications and the like, that have been 
saved) deserve quoting in full. Written to one whom he had 
never met, and never was to meet, they testify to his hearty, 
generous temper, in terms that are special not so much to him- 
self as to the high language of friendship during the age in which 
he had grown up. 

Drummond had long studied and admired the author of the 
Epistles and Poly-Olbion^ and in his Characters of Several Poets, 
written about 1614, is loud in his praise. Correspondence did 
not begin till 16 18, when Drummond composed a long and 
weary compliment to the king on his Scottish progress. It may 
have been the Forth Feasting that drew the notice of Drayton 
in London. More probably, the tie began through a common 
friend, Sir William Alexander of Menstrie, who passed to and 
fro between North and South, and whose name comes constantly 
in the letters. Whatever the cause, Drayton seized the occasion 
of a certain Joseph Davies visiting Scotland to send to Haw- 
thomden a message of friendly encouragement, the terms of 
which are lost Drummond replied with grateful, slightly 
theatrical, effusion, revealing himself an admirer of long stand- 
ing, whom " your most happy Albion [Poly-Olbian'\ put into a 

' Pp. 78 seqq.t 112 x^^., 1 80 seqq. Drayton's letters are originally given in the 171 1 
ed. of Drummond's IVorks^ pp. 154, 233 ; and copied in the Transactions, 1828 to 
1836, of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (Archaoh^ Scotka), yol. iv. pp. 90 
seqq, ; the extracts were made by Laing. The MSS» of them seem to be now lost, 
not surviyiog among the Drummond papers in the hands of the Society. 
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new trance " ; and, like others, observes upon Drayton's ** great 
love, courtesy, and generous disposition." Two other notes, in 
a similar strain, follow, before the first reply was received from 
Drayton. It runs thus : 

** To my Honourable fritnd^ Mr. William Drummond of Hawihomden, 

My Dear Noble Dnimmond, — Your letters were as welcome to me 
as if they had come from my mistress, which I think is one of the 
worthiest living. Little did you think how oft that noble friend of yours, 
Sir William Alexander, that man of men, and I, had remembered you 
before we trafficked in friendship. Love me as much as you can, and 
so I will you. I can never hear of you too often, and I will ever men- 
tion you with much respect of your deserved worth. I enclosed this 
letter in a letter of mine to Mr. Andrew Hart of Edinburgh, about some 
business I have with him, which he may impart to you. Farewell, 
noble Sir, and think me to ever to be your faithful friend, 

London, 9 Nov. 1618. Michael Drayton. 

Joseph Davis is in love with you.** * 

As Dr. Masson suggests, the work about which Drayton wrote 
to Hart was almost certainly the Poly-Olbion, On 20 December, 
161 8, Drummond replies : " I have been earnest with him in 
that particular. How I would be over-joyed to see our North 
once honoured with your works as before it was with Sidney's " 
(an edition of the Arcadia). The next letter from Drayton 
rages at his further embarrassments. It may be remembered 
that Ben Jonson's famous walk to Scotland and visit to Haw- 
thomden occurred in the interval, at the Christmas of 16 18. 

** To my noble friend Mr. William Drummond of Hawihomden in 

Scotland. 

My Noble Friend, — I have at last received both your letters, and the 
last in a letter of Sir William Alexander's enclosed sent to me into the 
country, where I have been all this winter, and came up to I-.ondon not 
above four days before the date of this my letter to you. I thank you, 

« Works of Drummond, I7XI» p. iSi' 
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ray dear sweet Drummond, for your good opinion of Poly-Olbian, I 
have done twelve books more, that is from the eighteenth book, which 
was Kent, if you note it ; all the East part and North to the river 
Tweed; but it lies by rae; for the booksellers and I are in terms 
[bargaining] ; they are a company of base knaves, whom I both scorn 
and kick at Your love, worthy friend, I do heartily embrace and 
cherish, and the oftener your letters come the better they shall be wel- 
come. And so, wishing you all happiness, I commit you to God's 
tuition, and rest ever your assured friend, 

Michael Drayton. 
I have written to Mr. Hart a letter which comes with him. 



London, 14 April, 16 19. 
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The business with Hart came to nothing, and Dnimmond did 
not, it would seem, answer this letter. • The next is dated more 
than two years afterwards. 

" To my dear Noble friend Mr, William Drummond of Hawihomden 

in Scotland, 

Noble Mr. Drummond, — I am often thinking whether this long 
silence proceeds from you or from me, whether I know not ; but I 
would have you take it upon you to excuse me ; and then I would have 
you lay it upon me, and excuse yourself; but you will, if you think it 
our fault as I do, let us divide ; and both, as we may amend it My 
long being in the country this summer, from whence I had no means to 
send my letter, shall partly speak for me ; for believe me, worthy William, 
I am more than a fortnight's friend. Where I love, I love for years, 
which I hope you shall find. When I wrote this letter, our general 
friend. Sir William Alexander, was at court at Newmarket ; but my lady 
promises me to have this letter sent to you. Let me hear how you do 
so soon as you can ; I know that I am and will be ever your faithful 
friend, Michael Drayton. 

London, 22 November, 1621, in haste."' 

The letter travelled at leisure, for Drummond did not receive 

' Works of Drummond y ib, ■ TJ., p. 154. 
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it till 20 April in the next year. He replies in his high-pitched 
strain : 

" Of our long silence let us both excuse ourselves, and as our first 
parents did, lay the fault upon some Third . . . and [I] testify that 
neither years nor fortune can ever so affect me, but that I shall ever 
reverence your worth and esteem your friendship as one of the best 
conquests of my life, which I would have extended if possible, and 
enjoy even after death ; that, as this time, so the coming after, might 
know that I am and shall ever be your loving [friend]/' ' 

In a further letter,* of uncertain date, but appearing to refer 
to the expected poems of 1627, the same language is kept up. 
But nothing comes back from Drayton until the year before his 
death, and this, the last of his extant letters, is one of the best. 

"72? my worthy and ever honoured friend Mr, William Drummond of 

Hawthomden in Scotland, 

Sir, — It was my chance to meet with this bearer Mr. Wilson at a 
knight's house in Gloucestershire, to which place I yearly use to come 
in the summer-time to recreate myself, and to spend some two or three 
months in the country ; and, understanding by him that he was your 
countryman, and after a time inquiring of some few things, I asked him, 
if he had heard of such a gentleman, meaning yourself; who told me 
he was your inward acquaintance, and spake much good to me of you. 
My happiness of having so convenient a messenger gave me the means 
to write to you and to assure you that / am your perfect faithful friend 
in spite of destiny and time. Not above three days before I came from 
London (and I would have been there above four days) I was with your 
noble friend and mine Sir William Alexander, when we talked of you. 
1 left him, his lady, and family, in good health. This messenger is 
going from hence, and I am called upon to do an earnest business for a 
friend of mine. And so I leave you to God*s protection, and remain 
ever your faithful servant, Michael Drayton. 

Clifford in Gloucestershire, 14 July, 1631, in haste.'' 

. ■ Arck, Scoi.f p. 90. * Ib.f p. 91. 
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Next year, writing to Sir William Alexander, Drummond had 
to pour out his lament for the old friend whom he had never 
seen. No other letters by Drayton remain ; but in these four 
his character is shown answering to the high language which he 
instinctively uses : a language with its serious, invincible bravado, 
which only a few old poets like himself remembered, the language 
of a man nurtured upon a day which had passed for England. 
His perfect faithful friendship in spite of destiny or time, his 
/ commit you to GocTs tuition^ are phrases Elizabethan in the 
true sense. 

These letters furnish some other notices of his later life. 
"Where I love, I love for years." Unless the sonnets printed for 
the first time in 1619 were all written much earlier, the cult of 
" Idea " was tenacious. Anne, now for more than twenty years 
past Lady Rainsford, was doubtless the mistress praised in the 
letter of 1619 as "one of the worthiest living." But by this time 
such utterances were tokens of gallantry, with friendship behind 
it The Epistle Of his Lady's not coming to Town, published 
1627, and written in the smoother and later style, is over- 
ingenious, but sincere in its note. Certainly Drayton's inter- 
course with the Rainsfords was kept up for many years before 
his death. The letter of 163 1 speaks of his yearly resort in 
summer to their seat of Clifford Hall, and the country visits 
named in the second and third letters were doubtless to the 
same place. In Poly-Olbion, he says that Clifford hath "been 
many a time the Muses' quiet port." And, in Sir Henry Rains- 
ford, he found a friend of whom he writes with a flash of the 
spirit of Hamlet praising Horatio :» 

But to have him die 
past all degree that was so dear to me ! 

* Neither this elegy nor three others (see Bibl. No. 34), seems to have been reprinted 
since the earliest editions. There is a fine image in that to Mr. Jeffrey. Virtue CAn- 
not get into kings' cabinets : 

For Ignorance against her stands in state 
like some proud porter at a palace gate. 
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As, but comparing him with others, he 
was such a thing as if same Poiver should say 
w?uU a friend should be. . . • 

Who had seen 
his care of me, wherever I had been, 
and had not known his active spirit before 
upon some brave thing working evermore, 
he would have sworn that to no other end 
he had been bom, but only for my friend. 

Sir Henry died in 1622 ; and Drayton continued, as appears, his 
visits to the family. The "knight," whose house in 1631 he had 
"yearly visited" was doubtless the younger Sir Henry, now long 
since grown up.' I cannot find out when Anne died.^ 

Dra)rton's last eight years (1623-31) were productive; even 
Poly-Olbion did not leave him effete. Before referring to his 
other friendships and his last days, there is some admirable verse 
to notice. In 1619 he had published a revised selection, what 
would now be called a definitive edition, of all that he had 
written up to that time, apart from his great work (see Bibl. No. 
30). A book of wholly fresh matter followed in 1627, and yet 
another in 1630. The first of these contains The Battle of Agin- 
court, The Miseries of Queen Margaret, Nymphidia^ The Quest of 
Cynthia^ The Shepherd's Siretta, The Mooncalf and the Elegies, 
The volume of 1630, reprinted by the SPENSER SOCIETY, 
contains T/ie Muses' Elizium, and the three biblical paraphrases, 
Noah's Flood, Moses his Birth and Miracles, and David and 
Goliah, In these volumes, if certain faculties have faded, new 
ones have been born. The torch of the old man's passion is low, 
he has begun to forget what he once felt ; the high oratorical 
tones of the Epistles are gone. Over the weightier compositions, 
excepting the Epistle to Reynolds and some other "elegies," lies 
the weight of that dulness, which in the Poly-Olbion had been 

' He wrote lines before Sandys' Paraphrase of Job, dr'c, 1638, and seems to have 
belonged to the set of Falkland. 

* It was presumably after 1627, when the Epistle on her "not coming to town*' 
was published. (See pp. 6, 20.) 
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practised with a kind of conscience. The most spirited of them 

— for the Miseries of Margaret is an exercise of the old kind — 

is the Battle of Agincourt, But the energy, which in the Ballad 

on the same subject is concentrated to a glow, is here frittered 

over pages. Of the Ballad, not the Battle, Jonson should have 

written : 

I hear again thy drum to beat 

a better cause, and strike the bravest heat 

that ever yet did Are an English blood. 

The Mooftcalf is a rank satire of the old Juvenalian stamp, con- 
taining amidst its splutter against the court some quaint docu- 
ments of corrupt manners. The Mooncalf, bastard of the. world 
and the devil, represents the ignorant sot, in youth a wanton, 
but rising on the strength of his vices to place and consideration 
above the good. There are strong lines, but the style is turbid. 
Of the scriptural poems, the history of Moses (the work of 1604 
altered) is stolidly enough expanded from the original, but has 
a touch of Drayton's human and compassionate temper. The 
joy of the mother of Moses when the princess unwittingly calls 
on her to tend her own child, like the scene of the parting of 
kindred in the Battle of Agincourt, refreshes the wastes of 
narrative. Of David and Goliah there is little to say : but the 
overture to Noafis Flood deserves to be known for its dignity, its 
confused presentiment of a greater sacred diction than Drayton's : 

O let thy glorious angel which since kept 
that gorgeous Eden, where once Adam slept, 
when tempting Eve was taken from his side, 
let him, great God, not only be my guide, 
but with his fiery fauchion still be nigh, 
to keep affliction far from me, that I 
with a free soul thy wondrous works may shew. 
Then like that deluge shall my numbers flow, 
telling the state wherein the earth then stood, 
the giant race, the universal flood. 

In these final poems such music is rare enough ; but one 
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class of them discovers not so much a renewal of youthful grace 
as an unsealing in the old poet's spirit of fresh, sweet, and 
unsuspected sources. Certain late lyrics of Landor and Tenny- 
son, and the Sad Shepherd of Ben Jonson, will occur as parallels. 
The fragment of Jonson, indeed, is the closest of all ; for it was 
now the second age of pastoral, when the direct influence of 
Spenser was beginning to confine itself to a caste or school, and 
was losing that wide predominance which had marked it for 
thirty years after the Calendar, The pastoral dramas of Italy, 
which had lain on the desks of Jonson and of Fletcher, had 
inspired, not merely a preference for the theatrical form, but a 
change of the ruling motives in pastoral ; or, say rather, a kind of 
even and pure elegance, with a marked absence of those allusions 
to the poet's loyalty, assurance of immortality, and personal pride, 
which had marked the earlier eclogues, and Drayton's, as we 
have seen, among them. We cannot assert that Drayton had 
read Tasso or Guarini ; neither did he pass beyond the simple 
familiar form of dialogue in song. But comparing the Shepherd's 
Garland with T/te Muses' Elizium, we feel that the first is an 
Elizabethan poem, while the second is a Caroline poem, written 
under the same class of influences, with the same flow and rich 
tones, as the verse of CareW. 

O let not those life-lightening eyes 

in this sad veil be shrouded, 
which into mourning puts the skies 

to see them ever clouded. 

O my Myrtilla, do not praise 

these lamps so dimly burning : 
such sad and sullen lights as these 

were only made for mourning I 

T/u Shepherd's Sirena, The Quest of Cynthia, and The Muse^ 
Elizium, are all in this style. Over Drayton's pastoral has come 
a light playfulness, sensible to us as much in the tendency to 
tripping rhyme as in anything else. The eighth eclogue, like the 
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lyrical part of a masque, describes a fairy wedding, and links the 
whole collection with the best of all seventeenth century fantasies, 
Nymphidia, To conceive common things wholly in miniature, 
fitted to the miniature needs of an elf ; to plant the faintest sting 
of satire in a gay parody of the well-nigh forgotten chivalrous 
ballads; to carry the vein of Sir Thopas into the world of 
Oberon ; all this is done, and done without one touch of the 
suffusing imagination of Shakspere's Dream^ with which Dra3rton 
was plainly familiar. The Nymphidia does not move in the land 
of dreams at all, their wings do not brush it. The smallest 
objects described are in distinct light. But the verses are 
kept fresh by the nicety of their cutting. This poem was a 
favourite in the mid-seventeenth century, unlike most of Dray- 
ton's works, and was often reprinted later. A loan is gracefully 
levied on it, not only by Herrick, but perhaps in Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle's lines, in her Poems and Fancies^ 1^5 3* 
on the Pastime and Recreation of the Queen of Fairies. 

The so-called "Elegies" are all in couplets, and are very 
unequal. To the last Dra3rton kept his exacting standard of 
what the treatment of the poet ought to be, and also his conven- 
tion, a little blind and unfounded, of what it actually was. Two 
of these pieces, addressed to Sandys and to William Browne, 
touch on the dubious old text of the neglect awarded to verse. 
Sounder, and less ponderous than the rest of the Elegies, is the 
well-known Epistle to my friend Henry Reynolds^ Esq., of Poets 
and Poesy^ which condenses the writer's judgments upon past 
and living "makers" of his country. His too tepid lines on 
Shakspere, and his omissions of singers like Campion and Giles 
Fletcher and Donne, of dramatists like Webster and Middleton, 
have often been contrasted with the apt and splendid tributes 
paid to Chaucer and to Nashe, and to Marlowe as a lyrist By 
the favour of friendship, he warmly salutes Sandys, whose 
clear-cut couplets may have been touched in form by his own, 
and that " man of men," Sir William Alexander. Drummond 
receives his tribute; but three other poets, "my dear companions 
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whom I freely chose my bosom friends/* are particularly named, 
who must, unlike Drummond, have been personal associates- 
One was Francis Beaumont [f 1616] ; the second was Sir John 
Beaumont, whose death in 1627 led Drayton to offer desolately, 
in the prefatory verses to Boszvorth Fields " this poor branch of 
my withering bays"; the third was William Browne,' who 
repeatedly names Drayton with regard. We know little else 
about Drayton's dealings with other men of letters. With the 
dictator, Jonson, who survived him six years, his relations were 
cordial. The somewhat stilted, but essentially hearty epistle, 
prefixed by the great man in 1627 to Drayton's folio, may be 
taken to efface his remark (thrown out years before over Drum- 
mond's table, and sedulously chronicled) that " Drayton 
feared him, and he [Jonson] esteemed not of him." Energy, 
hatred of sham, a tendency to shout too loud, some lack of the 
finer vision, a manly, almost heroic, acceptance of life ; these 
qualities were common to both men, and stayed with both to 
the end. 

Drayton's last patronage came from the Earl and Countess 
of Dorset (born Mary Clifford). We do not know when they 
began to favour him ; but in the dedication to the Earl, prefixed 
to The Muses' Elizium^ he states that ** the durableness of your 
favours hath now made me one of the family." The " Divine 
Poems " in the same volume are addressed to " your religious 
Countess." There is reason to suppose that whatever support 
could thus be given was needed, and that Drayton died in poor 
circumstances. Not only the deed of administration quoted 
below, but a curious independent notice, confirms this tradition. 
According to an obscure contemporary writer, " Honest Mr. 
Michael Drayton had about some five pounds lying by him at 
his death, which was satis viatici ad ccelumy^ With friends to 
bury him, this, or a little more, was enough for a bachelor. 

' See Poems of W. Browne, ed. Gordon Goodwin (Lawrence and Bullen), London, 
1894, index to vol ii., s.v. "Drayton." 

' H. Peacham, TrtUh.o/our Times^ 1658, p. 37, quoted in Grosart's Introduction 
to the Poems of SyhtesUr^ vol L p. xix. H 
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Drayton died at the end of 163 1 ; there is no contemporary 
evidence for the month or day,' even in the registers of the 
Abbey, where he was buried. Our only account of his end is 
from Aubrey, who says : " He lived at the bay window next the 
east end of St. Dunstan's Church in Fleet St. Sepult in North 
of Westminster Abbey. The Countess of Dorset (Clifford) 
gave his monument. Mr. Marshall the stone-cutter who made 
it told it me." Aubrey then quotes the inscription, ** Do pious 
Marble, etc.," commonly put down to Jonson,^ and states, on the 
dubious authority of the same Mr. Marshall, that the verses were 
" made by Mr. Francis Quarles."3 There is a corroboration of 
Aubrey's statement that Drayton was not buried in Poet's Corner, 
where his bust, by an unknown hand, stands crowned with laurel 
and inscribed with the tributary verses. The Appeal of Injured 
Innocence, 1639, printed at the end of Fuller's Church History^ is 
cast in the form of a dialogue between Heylin and Fuller. 
Fuller names the resting-place of the poet ; and Heylin then 
answers that "Drayton is not buried in the south aisle of 
that [Westminster] Church, but under the North wall and in 
the main body of it, not far from the little door that opens into 
one of the prebends' houses .... though, since, his Statue hath 
been set up in the other place." Heylin adds that he is sure of 
this, because he happened to be bidden to the funeral. Fuller 
asks, '* Have then stones learnt to lie, and must there needs be 
a fiction in the epitaph of a poet ? "4 

The funeral, in the case of a person so notable, may well have 
been semi-public and well-attended. It is likely that the 
Dorsets bore its charges. For, as has been said, Drayton did 
not die rich. He did not even leave a will. In default of it, his 

' Though 23 December is named, I know not on what authority, by Laing, Arch, 
Scot., l.c, supra, iv. 93. I have seen this date quoted in almanacks. See Appendix 
F for the MS, verses supposed to be written *' the nyght before he dyed.** 

• Printed as Underwoods, No. 17, 

3 Lhes of Eminent Mm, reprint of 18 1 3, London, vol. ii. p. 335. 

^ This reference is named in Collier's preface, last page. Church History, ed. 1659, 
IL 42. 
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brother Edmund/ who lived on till 1644, took out letters of 
administration which were granted 17 January, 1632.^ They 
are to the effect that the poet died, as Aubrey implies, in St. 
Dunstan's parish ; that administration was granted to his lawful 
brother Edmund ; that the final formalities were to be completed 
next Ascension ; and that his effects were valued at a little 
under £2$. 



The Biblic^fraphy in this volume, though not including modern 
criticisms, will give some intimation of Drayton's vogue. The 
labours of recent scholars like Collier, Hooper, Bullen, and 
Fleay, need no further testimony. They are partly the fruit of 
that enthusiasm of sixty or seventy years ago which took an 
Elizabethan like Lamb back to the new treasures of old poetry. 
But the work of excavation, in which Lamb took a noble part» 
had been begun, at least for Chaucer, Spenser, and the folk- 
ballad, during the latter half of the eighteenth century, by 
scholars whose services to succeeding men of letters have often 
been scarcely acknowledged. Drayton had his share in that re- 
vival. The edition of 1748, though partial and ill-informed, was 
remarkable considering its date, and had some value. Together 
with the life by Oldys in the Biographia Britannica two years 

■ Dorothy, the daughter of Edmund, was buried 26 March, 1625, and Dorothy hi» 
wife on 4 April, 1625, both at Mancetter. 

• This was first, I believe, noted lu Mr. Goodwin's ed. of William firowne, 1894, 
iL 32. The full document is here extracted from the principal Registry of the Probate 
DiYision, in the Commissary Court of London. 

" Mense Januarii, 1631 [1632 N.S.]* 

Michael Dra3rton. Decimo septimo die p[er] m[agist]rum Willmum lames legum 
D[o]c[t]orem Surrogatum &c. Em[an]avt[t] Com[m]issio Edmundo Drayton fr[atr]i 
natnralp] et ][egi]timo Michael Drayton nup[er] p[ar]o[chia]e S[anct]i Dunstan in 
ocdden[te] London ab intestato Defunct[o] Ad administrand[a] bona, &c., de bene, 
ftc, ac de pleno, &c., necnon de vero, &c, lurat., &c., Salvo iure, && 

Civit London. 

Ascen[sione] In[ventorium] ex[peditum]. 24" 2» S**." 
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later, it was the first substantial sign of interest in the poet, that, 
so far as my knowledge goes, had been shown for a century. » 

For Drayton, what with his artistic weaknesses, what with 
living till the bitter end, or after it, of a great patriotic age, and 
what with surviving into one of different poetical interests, left 
no school, exercised little authority, and soon barely remained 
in the educated mind as one of the secondary Elizabethans 
famous in their day. The reason for this neglect is to be found 
not merely in his over-production, in his acres of verbiage ; 
there is also the character of his talent He is too strong to be 
called an imitator ; but he tried to absorb too much, he had a 
vast appetite for facts, and he was for ever exercising himself 
on models. Hence he seldom reacted enough upon the gathered 
masses of material, to present them perfectly in new and im- 
posing forms. In his opus magnum he attempted so much, that 
it is hard to obtain popularity for its noble episodes. The 
successful Epistles were indeed a new kind, but not one of high or 
lasting value. His most original and impregnable verse is, I 
believe, to be found in his handful of Odes, There is little doubt 
about the fate of a poet of fitful executive talent, encumbered in 
all these ways. 

But the change of poetical taste also unduly marred his fame. 
He, much more than Milton, who is often loosely so styled, was 
the last real Elizabethan. He sounded the great bugle-calls of 
the older generation ; he sang of fervent chivalrous love, hope of 
immortal verse, passion for the land and its ancient things. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the themes, whether 
of Milton or of smaller men, were, as every one knows, quite 
different. The Caroline fragments which Drayton wrote in his 
later years were lost in the crowd of similar works. Hence he 
was forgotten for some things and overshadowed in others. 
There had been greater sonnetteers, greater poets dealing with 
our history. But take his whole range, travel with him over his 
ground, and he is seen to stand not quite among the authentic 

' See Goldsmith*s CiiiMfti of tfu Worlds Letter 13. 
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gods, hardly indeed among the mightier demi-gods, but as an 
athlete of commanding stature, and of power to lift, or nearly 
lift, weighty burdens ; not without a sturdy dignified beauty of 
his own, and often a soft musical grace ; speaking, too, now and 
then with something like the real divine accent. Alike for 
humanity and strength he ranks among the men of intellectual 
muscle, Jonson, Selden, Chapman : and he is one of those on 
whom the old enemy he so often challenged has wrought 
unmerited mischief. 
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APPENDIX A. Changes in the Eclogues. 

The first edition, No. 3 A in our Bibliography, entitled Idect^ 
&c., which we here call A, was entered April 23, 1593. The 
second, No. 3B, entitled Eglogs^ which we here call B, was 
entered 19 April, 1606, and printed without a date. Elach of 
the nine eclogues in A is much revised in B ; several are very 
largely re-written ; the order and therefore numbering of four of 
them is changed, and one quite new one is added, B 9. Ec- 
logues I, 2, 3, 5, 7, are the same in both. But A8 is B4, A4 
is B 6, A 6 is B 8, and A 9 is Bio. The following details may 
be added to the remarks on p. 13 : — 

I. — Much improved. Marot's and Spenser's " Pan," meaning 
God (confusion of Shepherd-god and Tray), is taken out here ; 
though kept elsewhere in B, and in Milton's Nativity Ode as 
Christ 

2. — The first song in A, "The Gods* delight," a mass of conceits, 
is changed in B for the new one, " Then this great universe no 
less," which suffers from obscure grammar, but has a fine rhythm 
not unlike Carew's. The second song in A, "Tell me, fair 
flock," very Spenserian, is changed for "Upon a bank," not 
much for the better. 

3. — The song beginning in A " O thou fair silver Thames," 
and in B, " Stay, Thames, to hear," is much revised. Its last line 
in A, a bad one, " And thou under thy feet mayst tread that 
foul seven-headed beast," was written, as Collier says, " under 
the excitement of animosity to Spain and Rome. In 1593 the 
attempt of Perez upon the life of the Queen had just been de- 
tected by Lord Essex." This was altered. 

A 4, B 6. — Much altered, the whole lament of Elphin (Sidney) 
being different Winken, in A, bids Gorbo tune his pipe, and he. 
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Winken, will sing a lay made on Elphin by Rowland.^(Dra}rton). 
The lay however is sung by^prbo, beginning, ** Melpomine, put ^^^ 
on." This is our No. i in the Bibliography, as it may date 
early. In B there is no song ; but the superb quatrains (SPEN- 
SER Soc. reprint, pp. 71-2) are substituted, wherein dark allusions 
are made to those who denied Sidney's poesy and rashly cen- 
sured his worth and honour. I do not know who can be meant 
The end also differs, being full of allusions to Rowland gadding 
away from Winken to the South, and to other shepherds, for 
which see App. B, " Identifications." In A, " Old Godfrey " is 
named as Winken's teacher. Collier states that the contem- 
porary MS. corrector of his copy alters to " Geffrey." 

5. — ^The lines of Rowland, very ripe and strong in feeling, on 
pp. 61-2 of B, were present almost identical in A. This is to 
be noted» as showing that Drayton wrote in this characteristic 
vein, and so well, at thirty years of age. The terms of the praise 
of Idea are also changed, and the delicate little evening picture 
at the end, of the lowering skies, and the cottage cheer, is per- 
fected in B. 

A 6, B 8. — Many changes are here, though the model in each 
case is Spenser's threnodies. In A, Lady Mary Sidney, Countess 
of Pembroke, is called Pandora, sister of our Phoebus, hand-maid 
of the Fairy Queen [Elizabeth], and the whole is taken up with 
a long inflated eulogy of her. In B, pp. 84-5, she is a shep- 
herdess, sister of Elphin, gracing " clear Willie's banks," that is of 
the river of Wilton her seat. Further, in B appears the whole 
passage, cancelled later in the edition of 1619, concerning the 
desertion of Rowland by Selena for Cerberon : and the obscure 
allusion to Olcon, as well as those to Idea, Panape her sister, Mir- 
tilla, Silvia, Thirsis, and Palmeo. (See "Identifications," App. B.) 

7. — Both of Borrill's love-songs are much bettered, the first in 
A being a string of antitheses : in the second, B p. 80, the 
Platonic notion, caught by Drayton from Spenser, and much 
favoured by him, of Love chaining the universe together, is 
brought in. 



4.^.*. 
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A 8, B 4. — The same in substance, though slightly altered. 
The Thopas poem much the same in A ; a little-noted trace of 
Chaucerian influence. 

A9, B 10. — Many small changes. In A only, last line, Dray- 
ton refers to himself as the Endimion whom his Phoebe will 
not regard. This was in 1593 : his poem on Endimion came 
out next year. 

B 9. — Wholly new. 



APPENDIX B. Identifications. 

Drayton follows the tasteless trick of Spenser, of confusing 
real and imaginary personages under a common veil of pastoral 
names partly classical and partly English. It is easy to identify 
several ; others, which clearly signify somebody, are diflicult to 
fix. Some of Mr. Fleay's inferences, Chronicle of the English 
Drama^ i. 143-9, ^^Y ^ hazardous ; but his remarks and tables 
throw much light on the matter. The merely ideal names 
need not be reprinted here. I enumerate those which can or 
need be interpreted, referring now and then also to The Muses* 
Elizium^ The Quest of Sirena, and Endimion and Phoebe. The 
numbers refer, as in App. A, to Idea and the Eglogs^ and the 
pages to the Spenser Society's reprint of B. 

Alexis, B 6, p. 72, who sits by silver Doven and remains in 
tlie Caledonian ground. Sir W. Alexander (Fleay). 

Beta, 3, Queen Elizabeth. 

Cerberon, A 6, B 8, unknown. 

Colin, Spenser, as in Shepherd's Calendar. B, preface, p. 6 ; 
*^ learned Colin Clout" 3, stanza 4, learned Colin lays his pipes 
to gage and is to faerie gone a pilgrimage. This is in A, 1593, 
when Spenser had published the first three, but not yet the last 
three, books of the Faerie Queene, and when he had ^vtxi up 
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pastoral. In 1606 the allusion was left, as applicable to his 
deaths The last line, ** the more our moan/' applies to Spenser's 
engrossment with literature in 1593, in 1606 to his death (1599). 
B4, allusion to Colin's kindness to Rosalind: the words "of 
courtesy the flower " refer to Colin. The lines in Endimion and 
Phoebe may be added : 

Dear Colin, let our Muse excused be, 
which rudely thus presumes to sing by thee : 
aldiough her strains be harsh imtuned and ill, 
nor can attain to thy divinest skill. 

In 1627, in the Shepherd* s Sirena, Colin is still praised ** on his 
shawm so clear many a high-pitched note that had." See also 
below, under Rowland, and p. 12, and Epistle to Reynolds. 

Elphin, A 4, B6; B8, alluded to A6; Sir Philip Sidney. 
See last App. on "Changes in Eclogues." Allusion to Arcadia 
characters, Dorus and Pamela, in Amour 51, 1594; and to 
Sidney with Constable and Daniel in second sonnet to the 
reader, before Tdea, 1605 ; also to him in suppressed stanzas 
before Mortitneriados^ 1 594. 

Godfrey, A 4, see on this eclogue in App. A. 

Goldey, Endimion and Phoebe^ I595> ad fin. 

And thou, my Goldey, which in summer days 
hast feasted us with merry roundelays, 
and when my Muse scarce able was to fly, 
didst imp her wings with thy sweet poesy. 

Collier, note, p. 238, showed this name to be an anagram of 
Lodge. " Sometimes he was known among his friends as Golde. 
He acknowledges this last appellation in the third eclogue of his 
Fig for Momus, 1595, which is expressly addressed to Rowland, 
tje. Drayton." Lodge's third eclogue is also addressed to him. 
He advises his friend to rise in style ; 

true excellence depends 
on numbers aimed to good and happy ends. 

I 
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Lodge also alludes to the *^ learned nines and threes " of his 
friend ; the reference nfiay be either to his sonnet, or to the 
passage in Endimion, where the Pythagorean jargon is dragged 
in. Collier, p. 224. 

Gorbo il fidele, A8, B4; A4, B6; A6, B8; Eg. Some 
real person still unidentified. In A 4, B 6 (Spenser SOCIETY'S 
reprint, p. 72), Gorbo complains that Rowland has fled from him, 
set at nought the words of old Winken, also unidentified, gone 
gadding to southern fields, "where thou dost live in thriftless vain 
delight" This, first printed in 1606, is more unintelligible the 
more it is considered. London is not "south" of Warwickshire ; 
the persons, date alluded to, and circumstances, are unknown. 

Idea, 5 ; B 8 ; B 9 ; see supra, p. 191 and Sonnets. Anne Goodere. 

Melibeus, A 4, B 6. ? 

Mirtilla, A 6, B 8 ; and Muses* Elizium, 3, 4, 8. She with her 
brothers Thirsis and Palmeo lives in cliffy Chamwood by the 
Soar. Mr. Fleay says, " certainly Elizabeth, John, and Franc^ 
Beaumont, Francis being the celebrated dramatist, and John 
the poet." 

Musa^us, Emiimion and Pltoebe, 1594, Collier, p. 226 : 

And thou, the sweet Musaeus of these times, 
pardon my rugged and unfiled rymes, 
whose scarce invention is too mean and base, 
when Delia's glorious Muse doth come in place. 

This of course is Samuel Daniel, whose sonnets to Delia had 
been in part surreptitiously printed in 159 1, and in two public and 
completer issues, in 1592. The lines point to Daniel having been 
an early model, even idol, of Drayton's ; his Idea sonnets, his 
Legefids, and his Barons* Wars, all point to an effort after 
following Daniel's forms. But by the time of the Epistle to 
Reynolds, 1627, q.v., he speaks slightingly of him as a historian 
in verse whose manner " better fitted prose." It is hardly fair, 
with the editor of the 1748 edition, to imply that the success of 
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Daniel in the new reign and Drayton's own disappointment, 
accounts for this change. Drayton's mind moved away from his 
old models during the reign of James I. The phrases in the 
Epistle to Reynolds would hit Drayton himself equally, as far as 
much of his work went Daniel is still named respectfully in 
1605 ; Idea^ second dedicatory sonnet to the reader. 

Olcon, B 8 ; Shepkerd^s Sirena^ 1627. In the first passage, 
pp. 86-7, Olcon is quoted as an instance of fickleness. He was 
esteemed as a god by Rowland (Dra)rton) and the praises 
Rowland sang of him drew all the other poets after him. But 
Olcon, ungrateful, forsakes the flocks and the herdgroom (poetry 
and Dra)^on), and leaves them both to the fox and wolf. 

and all those rymes that he of Olcon sung, 
the swain disgraced, participate his wrong. 

That is, Drayton's praises of Olcon are discredited by this event 
In the Shepherd's Sirena, a swain speaks of certain roguish 
shepherds who swear they will bring down their swine upon the 
fiockSb 

Angry Olcon sets them on, 

and against us part doth take, 
ever since he was outgone, 

offering lymes with us to make. 

These allusions are most definite ; but to whom ? We know of 
no poet, not otherwise appropriated to some imaginary name, 
whom Drayton had praised before 1605, or who had turned upon 
him any way to suit the description. The second quotation, 
twenty years later, gives Olcon's motive; but what poetical 
contest can be meant ? Daniel (see above, under Musaeus), will 
not do. Mr. Fleay's suggestion, somewhat desperate, is that 
Dra)rton means Sir John Davies. But his reasoning strikes me 
as forced ; see Biog; Chronicle^ i. 149. There is no other 
evidence that Sir John Davies had any connection at all with 
Dra)rton. I have, however, no better theory. 
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Pandoia, A 6, Countess of Pembroke, Mary Sidney. 

Palmeo, see under Mirtilla. 

Panape, B 8, Frances^ elder sister of Idea or Anne Goodere 

Robin, A3. In a passage expunged afterwards Perkin says 

to Rowland* 

And let me hear that roundelay of thinei 

which Robin Redbreast, sitting on a breer 

which once thou sangst to me in Janeveer, 

the burden bare ; 

and adds that Robin has now '' gone to his roost" Collier, p. 
xviii., identifies Robin with Essex, on the strength of this having 
been a popular name for Essex, as a poem in the Camden 
Miscellany testifies. He inclines to this, however, in order to 
prove the baseless theory that Essex protected Dra)rton as a 
child. Collier states that his own copy of "The Shepherd's 
Garland" belonged to Essex and bears his autograph, and has 
some contemporary emendations. 

Rosalinde, B9, Spenser (lady-love in Shepherd's Calendar). 
Not certainly yet identified. (See Fleay*s Introduction to 
Spenser ; Grosart's Spenser, vol. i.) 

Rowland, Rowland of the Rock, named in all A except 6, 7, 8; 
and in all B except 4, 7, 9, 10. Drayton's own name for him- 
self, adopted after Spenser's Colin. Probably, as Mr. Fleay 
ingeniously suggests, Spenser's Action in Colin Clout This 
theory, however, forces the assumption, not otherwise confirmed, 
that The Heroicall Epistles were written before 1595. See supra^ 
p. 23, n, 

Selena, B 8, p. 85, Countess of Bedford ? See supra^ p. 9. 
Sirena, see Sylvia. Shepherds Sirena, 1627. 

Sylvia, B 8, p. 88, once lived in Staffordshire by the Trent, in 
Moorland, but is now allured to Kent and lives in Ravensbourn. 
Identified very plausibly by Mr. Fleay as '* a member of the 
Aston family of Tixhall, on the Trent, the head of which, Sir 
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W. Aston, was Drayton's patron." Sirena Mr. Fleay thinks 
another of the same family. 

Winken, the old teacher of Rowland; 2, A4, B6. Commonly 
identified with Warner, for no very good reason. 



APPENDIX C. Changes in the Epic of Mortimer. 

''M." stands for Mortimeriados^ and the number following 
means the page in Collier's ed., where, as in the original, there 
are no books or stanzas numbered. '' B.W." stands for Barotis 
Wars, where the references are to book and stanza as in the 
reprint of the SPENSER SOCIETY. (I.) Passages in M. cancelled 
in B. W. Opening stanzas to Countess of Bedford, M. 243-5 1 
M. 250-1, description of Queen Isabel, nearly all ; M. 256. stanza 
to Countess of Bedford ; M. 262, a simile which is too good not to 
quote, describing the battle-field at Burton Bridge : 

£ven as you see a field of standing com, 
when in fair June some easy gale doth blow, 
how up and down the spiring ears are borne, 
and with the blasts like billows come and go 
as golden streamers waving to and fro. 
Thus on the sudden run they on amain, 
then straight by force are driven back again. 

M. 282 contains another Spenserian picture, unhappily rejected 
in B. W. 

The cheerful morning clears her cloudy brows, 

the vapoury mists are all dispersed and spread ; 

now sleepy time his lazy limbs doth rouse, 

and once beginneth to hold up his head ; 

hope bloometh fair whose root was well near dead, 

the clue of sorrow to the end is run ; 

the bow appears to tell the flood is done. 
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Note also the discrowning scene, M. 306 seqq^ much abridged in 
B.W., like the monologues generally. In M. 338 Drayton makes 
a Norway ha^rard swoop on Skidos, afterwards corrected. 
There are numberless other changes. 

(II.) Passages not in M^ added in B. W. Preface and note on 
metre ; sonnet to Sir W. Aston ; i. 35 ; i. 56 seqq., speech of elder 
Mortimer ; ii. 5 seqq^ the whole picture, after Spenser or Sackville, 
impressive but overdone, of Mischief entering the camps ; im- 
provements in main of battle scenes in ii. ; iL 68-69, stating 
change of theme from love-poems and eclogues to war, and 
Aston ; iii. 25, with which compare Chapman's Hero and Lean-- 
der^ Sestiad 3, beginning, '' His most kind sister" ; iv., beginning, 
the tiresome passage about '' Herckley ; " the Platonic stanza, 
iv. 50; vi. 7, the pedantiy about Ragman Roll; iv. 7^ end. 
Much else added. 

The worst thing which Drayton retained is in v. 5, where 
Edward is brought out melancholy : 

His funeral solemnized in his cheer, 

His eyes the mourners, and his legs the bier. 



APPENDIX D. Changes in the Sonnets. 

Of the fifty-three Amours of 1594, which have been fully 
reprinted only by Collier, pp. 145 seqq.^ there remain twenty- 
nine by the ed. of 1605 (No. 4F in BibL). Many of these are 
more or less changed. There are thirty-five new ones, including 
dedications. These thirty-five, as well as the dozen or so 
further sonnets (including some of the best) written between 
1605 and 1619, Collier reprints as ''Sonnets under the Title of 
Idea," pp. 440 seqq. The dozen written after 1605 ^^^ num- 
bered in Chalmef's British Poets^ vol. iv, pp. 400 seqq.^ as i, 2, 4, 
6, 8, 15, 21, 27, 36, 48, 52, 61. It follows that the only sonnets 
of Drayton not accessible except in Collier's edition (rare and 
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expensive) or in the old ones, are the twenty -nine which had 
disappeared by 1605. Many of these are better buried ; but 
Dra)rton did not always judge well in his revisions. He kept 
sonnets like those numbered i and 18 in the ed of 1605, but 
rejected several of a rare and excellent Spenserian vintage. Two 
may be rescued here : — 

The glorious sun went blushing to his bed, 
when my souFs sun from her fair cabinet, 
her golden beams had now discovered, 
lightening the world eclipsed by his set 

Some mused to see the earth envy' the air, 
which from her lips exhaled refined sweet : 
a world to see ! yet, how he joyed to hear 
the dainty grass make music with her feet ! 

But my most marvel was when from the skies 
so comet-like each star advanced her light, 
as though the heaven had now awaked her eyes, 
and summoned angels to this blessed sight 

No doud was seen, but crystalline the air, 
laughing for joy upon my lovely fair. 

38- 

If chaste and pure devotion of my youth, 
or glory of my April-springing years, 
unfeigned love in naked simple truth, 
a thousand vows, a thousand sighs and tears : 

or if a world of faithful service done, 

words, thoughts, and deeds devoted to her honoiu:, 

or eyes that have beheld her as their sun, 

with admiration ever looking on her : 
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a life diat never joyed but in her love, 

a soul that ever hath adored her name, 

a faith that time and fortune could not move 

a Muse that unto heaven hath raised her fame. 

Though these nor these, deserved to be embraced. 
Yet, fair, unkind, too good to be disgraced. 

The last couplet means, " though these ofTerings may not deserve 
favour, yet they do not deserve contumely." Understand " they 
are " before " too good." Some further data for this subject may 
be seen in Mr. Bullen*s volume of selections. 



APPENDIX E. Changes in the Agincourt Ballad. 

The reference is by stanza and line ; the first version is from 
the Spenser Society's reprint (spelling being modernised). 
The second dates 1619. i. 3, And altered to Nor: 4, not to will: 5, 
put unto to putting : 7, warlike to martial, ii. 3, coming to mar- 
cheth: 6, oppose to that stopt : 7, whereas the to where the French, 
iii. 2, as to King: 4, unto him to to the king. iv. 2, famous to our 
brave : 7, evermore to have ever : 8, been to are. v. 6, be to lie. 
vi. 7, in to by. vii. 7, 8, and now preparing were for the false 
Frenchmen to O Lord, how hot they were on the false French- 
men, viii. I, And ready to be gone to They now to fight are 
gone : 3, unto to now to. ix. 3, thou to which, and frame to 
aim : 4, unto the to to our hid. x. i. The to With : 5, death 
now to fellow, xi. 4, no man to not one : S, from the to were 
from : 8, These were men hardy to Our men were hardy, xii. i, 
When now that to This while our : 3, into the host did fling to 
down the French host did ding : 5, and to who. xiii. 5, most 
/£? so : 6, lliat yet to though but : 7, this to that xv. i, On 
happy Crispin day to Upon St. Crispin's day. 
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APPENDIX F. 

I will quote, though they are almost certainly by some follower 
of Donne, and not by Drayton as they profess, some lines in the 
Bodleian hitherto unprinted. They are in MS. Ashmole, 38, 
f. 77. I keep the spelling, but punctuate. 

" These verses weare made by Michaell Dra)rton Esquier Poett 
Lawreatt the night before he dyed. 

Soe well I love thee, as without thee I 

Love nothing ; yf I myght chuse, I'de rather dye 

Than bee on day debarde thy companye. 

Since Beasts, and plants doe growe and live and move, 
Beasts are those men, that such a life approve. 
Hee only lives, that Deadly is in Love. 

The Come that in the ground is sowen first dies, 
And of on seed do many eares arise. 
Love, this worlds com, by dying multiplies. 

The seeds of love first by thy eyes weare throwne 

Into a grownd untild, a harte unknowne 

To beare such firuits, tyll by thy hande 'twas sowen. 

Looke ! as your Looking glass by chance may fall, 
Devyde, and breake in manye peycies small, 
And yet shews forth the selfe same face in all, 

Proportions, Features, Graces, just the same 

And in the smalest peyce, as well the name 

Of Fayrest one deserves as in the richest frame : — 

Soe all my thoughts are peyces but of you, 

Whiche put together makes a glass soe tme 

And I therin no others face but yours can Veiwe.** 
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APPENDIX G. Conjectural Family Tree. 

Christopher Drayton, of^Margerie. (Will 1559.) 
Atherstone, batcher. 
(Will proved 1556.) 

r 1 1 \ r- I 

John. Christopher. Thomas. William. Edward. Hugh. 

I t 1624. I t 1622. I t 1629. 

Ann2is. 



I ' 1 1 

Margt. Bridget. Sarah. b. 1597. 

b. 1576. b. 1578. b. 1595. 



T 1 r 



— I 
Ed«r. Hugh. 

b. 1576. b.1578. 



T 



? Michael. Eliz. Edw. Edmund. =j=Dorothy. Susannah. Ralph. 

1563-1631. 1577-1618. b. 1580. 1579-1644. I t 1625. +1586. ti643. 

Dorothy. 
+ 1625. 

N.B. — ^The above list is only partial ; the other branches of the Drayton family 
are represented in the register. 



NOTE TO BIBLIOGRAPHY. 



All editions in the British Museum have been checked All 
titles of early editions are to be understood as copied from those 
in the British Museum, unless they are marked either [Heber], 
meaning the Catalogue of the Heber collection ; or [Corser],, 
meaning the ColUctanea Anglo-Poetica^ part vi., Chetham Society 
Publications, vol. 100^ 1877 ; or [Hazlitt], meaning the biblio- 
graphies of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt ; or [Britwell], meaning that the 
title is taken from the original in Mr. Christie Miller's library 
at Britwell Court. The system of cross-numbering is enforced 
by Drayton's constant changes and re-arrangements. The 
words of the actual title-page are enclosed in inverted commas. 
No collection of critical notices or the like has been made. 
Some fugitive lines prefixed to other men's works, or some old 
editions with altered title-pages, or some modern reprints of 
special poems, have very possibly been overlooked. Full colla- 
tions are not given ; and an amateur in this work must ask 
indulgence. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 



1. — c. 1587 ? Dirge on Sidney under name of Elphin in Eclogue 
4 of No. 3 A below, beginning " Melpomine, put on thy 
mourning gaberdine." See Appendix A, and Collier, 
pp. 84-86, 132. Not reprinted by Drayton. 

2 A. — 1 591. "The Harmonie of the Church. Containing, The 
Spirituall Songes and Holy Hymnes, of godly men, 
Patriarkes and Prophetes : all, sweetly sounding, to 
the praise and glory of the highest. Now (newlie) 
reduced into sundrie kinds of English Meeter : meete 
to be read or sung, for the solace and comfort of the 
godly. By M. D. London. Printed by Richard 
Ihones, at the Rose and Crowne, neere Holborne 
Bridge. 1591." 

4to, pp. 48, blk. lett. Entered i February, 1591, 
as "The Triumphes of the Churche." Containing 
Dedication "To The Lady lane Deuoreux, of 
Meriuale," dated from London by Drayton 10 Feb- 
ruary, 1590 (1591), and letter *'To the curteous 
Reader." Corser says only the B. M. copy is known. 

B. — 1610. "A Heauenly Harmonie of Spirituall Songes and 
holy Himnes, of Godly Men, Patriarkes, and Prophets. 
Imprinted at London. 16 10." [Britwell.] 

4to, blk. lett, no printer*s name, pp. 46. A with 
new title-page and minus dedication. 
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C. — 1842. Perqr Society Publications^ voL vii.: A reprinted 
by Dyce. 

D.— 1856. CoUier^s ed (No. 42), pp. 1-59 : A reprinted with 
notes. 

E. — 1876. Hooper's ed. (No. 43), vol. iil: A reprinted 

8a. — 1593. ''Idea. The Shepheards Garland, Fashioned in 
nine Eglogs. Rowlands sacrifice to the nine Muses. 
Effugiunt auidos Carmina sola rogos. Imprinted at 
London for Thomas Woodcocke, dwelling in Pauls 
Churchyarde, at the signe of the black Beare. 1593." 
4to, pp. 70. Entered 23 April Dedication " To 
Master Robert Dudley." 

B. — 1856. Collier, pp. 61-144. 

c — ? 187a Separate and private reprint by Collier, n.d. or 
place, pp. il 7a 

D. — 1606. A revised and much changed as Eglogs in Na 20. 
See Appendix A. 

E. — 16 1 9. D re-issued in No. 30, with some changes. 

F. — 1753. D in Na 39 B. 

G, H. — 1793, i8ia Anderson, Chalmers reprint D from F. 

I. — 1891. Sp. Soc. reprint of D (20 A). See No. 45. 

4a. — 1593. "Peirs Gaueston, Earle of Cornwall his life, death, 
and fortune. Effugiunt [&c. as 3 A]. Printed by I. R. 
for N. L. and John Busby, and are to be sold at the 
west doore of Paules." 

4to, pp. 78, n.d., but entered 3 December, 1593, 
and named in preface to No. 5, 1594, as already suc- 
cessful [Britwell]. Dedication to "Maister Henry 
Cavendisli." 
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B. — ? 1595* A second^ faulty, and surreptitious ed., named in 
preface to Legend of Robert, No. lo A [Heber]. 

C — 1596. In 10 A, "augmented and polished/' q.v. for 
later edd. 

6a. — 1594. "Matilda, The faire and chaste Daughter of the 
Lord Robert Fitzwater. The true Glorie of the Noble 
House of Sussex. Phoebus erit nostri prificeps^ et car- 
minus author. Printed by James Roberts for N. L. 
and John Busby, 1594." 

4to, pp. 63, Dedication " to Mistres Lucie Har- 
rington"; prefatory address "To the Honourable 
Gentlemen of England." [Britwell.] Entered ? Not 
in Arber's copy from S. R. 

B. — 1594. Same title-page except for printer^s name being V. 
Simmes. [Sion College.] 

C. — 1596. In No. IDA (much altered according to Heber); 
q.v. for later ed. 

6a. — 1594. "Ideas Mirrour. Amours in Quatorzains. Che 
seme h tace assai domanda. At London, printed by 
lames Roberts, for Nicholas Linge. Anno 1594." 

4to, pp. 56. Entered 30 May. Dedicatory son- 
net to A. Cooke, and sonnet by Gorbo. [Britwell.] 

B. — 1856. Reprint in Collier, pp. i45-i9a 



^- — 1 599* 59 sonnets, partly same as in a, in No. lie. 

D. — 1600. In No. I ID. £., 1602. 59 in No. ii£. F., 
1603. 69 in No. 14A. G., 1605-1613. t2 or 64 in 
No. 19A-E. 

H. — 1619. 63 in No. 30; with some additions, including 
" Since there's no help," &a 
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I. — 1630, 1637. H in No. 37. 

J. — 1748. 63 in No. 39, mainly H. 

K, L. — 1793, 1810. Nos. 40, 41, from J probably. 

M. — 1883. H reprinted in Arber, English Garner^ voL vi. pp. 
289-322. 

N. — 1887. H in H. Morley's Baron's Wars, &c., No. 46. See 
Appendix D, Changes in Sonnets. 

7 a. — 1595. " Endimion and Phoebe. Ideas Latmus. Phoebus 
erit nostri princeps ei carminis Author, At London, 
printed by lames Roberts, for lohn Busbie." 

4to, 25 leaves, n.d., but entered 12 April, 1595. 
Dedicatory sonnet, '' Great Lady, etc," to Countess 
of Bedford. Verses by E. P. and S. G. [Collier's 
ed. of 1856.] Collier names a perfect copy in "a 
private collection : " his own imperfect one is in Mr. 
Locker-Lampson*s. 

B. — 1606. Parts inserted with changes in The Man in the 
Moon, No. 20. 

C. — 1856. A reprinted in Collier's ed., No. 42. 

D. — 1870? A reprinted separately and privately by Collier, 
n.d.| 4to. 

8. — 1595. Verses before T. Morley's First book of Ballets. 

9 a. — 1596. " Mortimeriados. The lamentable ciuell warres of 
Edward the second and the Barrons. At London, 
printed by L R. for Mathew Lownes, and are to be 
sold ... St Dunstone's Churchyard. 1596." 

4to, pp. 154. Entered 15 April. Stanzas and 
sonnet to Countess of Bedford ; verses to her by E. 
B[olton ?]. 

B. — n.d. A with fresh title-page, printed for Humfrey Lownes 
[Corser], 
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C. — 1856. A reprinted in Collier, pp. 240-376. 



D. — 1603. Wholly re-written as The Barons' Wars, No. 14 ; 
q.v. for later editions. See App. C. 

10 A.— 1596. "The Tragicall Legend of Robert, Duke of Nor- 

mandy, surnamed Short-thigh, eldest sonne to William 
Conqueror. With the Legend of Matilda the chast, 
daughter to the Lord Robert Fitzwater, poysoned by 
King lohn. And the Legend of Piers Gaueston, the 
great Earle of Cornwall, and mighty fauorite of King 
Edward the second. By Michaell Drayton. The latter 
two by him newly corrected and augmented. At Lon- 
don, printed by la. Roberts for N. L., and are to be 
solde at his shop at the West doore of Paules. 1596." 

8vo, pp. 208. Entered 21 November. Dedication 
to Lucy Countess of Bedford in prose and to the 
Lady Anne Harington in verse. Verses by H. G., 
R. L., " Mirocinius." 

Bw — 1605-13. The three legends reprinted in No. 19A-E. 

c. — 1619. In No. 30. D. — 1630, 1637. In No. 37 A, B. 

E. — 1748. In No. 39. 

F. — 1793, 1810. In Nos. 40, 41. 

G. — 1888. Spenser Society reprint of b, No. 45. 

11 A, — 1597. "England's Heroicall Epistles. By Michael 

Drayton. At London, printed by I. R. for N. Ling, 
and are to be sold at his shop at the west doore of 

Poules. 1597." 

Entered 12 October. 8vo, 81 leaves. Bodleian 
[Hazlitt]. Dedication to Countess of Bedford. 
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B. — 1598. ". . . Newly enlarged by Michaell Drayton. At 
London, printed by P. S. for N. Ling, and are . . . 
Poules. 1598/' 8vo, pp. loi. As before. 

C. — 1599. ''England's . . . Epistles, newly enlarged, with 
Idea. By Michael Drayton. At London, printed by 
I. R. for N. L. . . . Poules. 1 599." 

8vo, pp. 14a Dedication and verses as before. 

D. — 1600. "England's . . ., newly corrected with Idea." 
[Hazlitt : "only one copy known."] 

E. — 1602. ''England's . . ., newly corrected with Idea. By 
Michael Drayton. Printed by . . . N. L. at his shop 
in Fleet streete. . . ." 

8vo, pp. 1 38. Dedication omitted, verses as before. 

F. — 1603. ^^ No. 14 A. 

G. — 1605-13. In No. 19A-E. 

H. — 1619. In No. 30. 

I. — n.d. " England's Heroical Epistles, written in imitation of 
the Style and Manner of Ovid's Epistles: with Annota- 
tions of the Chronicle History. By Michael Drayton, 
Esq. ; Newly Corrected and Amended. Licensed 
according to order. London : printed for S. Smeth- 
wick, in Dean's Court, and R. Gilford, without 
Bishopsgate." 

8vo, pp. 234, n.d., but probably after 1620^ when 
Smethwick printed for Drayton. No dedications. 
Prose address to reader, verses by J. W. and B. C, 
Sir E. Sadleys, and T. B. 

J.— 1630, 1637. In No. 37. 

K. — 1658. Epistle of Henry to Rosamond in H. Stubbe's 
Deiicia Poet. [Hazlitt] 
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L. — 1697. "England's . . . Amended. Licensed according 
to Order. London, printed for J. Conyers, at the 
Bible and Anchor in Comhill, 1697." 8vo, pp vii. 225. 

M. — 1737. "England's with annotations. By 

Michael Drayton, Esq. : London, Printed in the year 
M.DCCC.XXXVII." 

Dedication by R. Dodsley. i2mo, pp. xiii. 272. 
With a pastoral illustration. 

N. — 1748. In No. 39. 

O. — 1788. Corser names an 8vo. edition "with Notes and 
Illustrations, by Rev. James Hurdis, D.D." 

P. — 1793, 1810. In Nos. 40, 41. 

Q.— [1825 ?] Ep. of Rosamond to Hy. in **The unfortunate 
royal mistresses .... with historical and metrical 
memoirs • • . London." n.d. or author. 

R. — 1 885-7. In No. 45, Spenser Society reprint of No. 1 9 a. 

12 a. — 1600. Sonnet before Chr. Middleton's Legend of Duke 

Humphrey, beginning " Like as a man on some adven- 
ture bound," printed in HarL Misc, vol. x. 

13 A, — 1600. " The first part of the true and honourable history 

of the life of Sir John Oldcastle the goode Lord Cob- 
ham. As it hath been lately acted by the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Notingham lord High Admiral 
of England his servants. London, printed by V. S. 
for Thomas Pavier and are to be solde at his shop at 
the signe of the Catte and Parrot neare the Exchange. 
1600." Entered 11 August 

B. — i6oa Another copy has, after "servants," "Written by 
William Shakespeare . . . London, printed for T. P. 
i6oa" 
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14 A. — 1603. " The Barrons Wars in the Raigne of Edward the 

Second, with Englands Heroical Epistles. By Michael 

Drayton. At London, printed by I. R. for N. Ling, 

1603." This is Na 9 A quite re-written. See App. C 

8vo, pp. 206. 9 A assigned to Ling, 8 October, 

1602. Dedication to Sir W. Aston, and note ''To 

the Reader." Idea also printed at end; see No. 6 F. 

For later edition of Epistles see No. 11. 

B. — 1605-13. B. Wars in No. 19A-F. c — 1619. In No. 30. 
D. — 1630^ 1637. In No. 37. E. — 1748. No. 39. 

F. — 1793, 1810. Nos. 4a 41. G. — Spenser Society, 

reprint of No. 19 A. 

15. — 1603. "To the Maiestie of King James. A gratulatorie 
Poem by Michaell Drayton. At London, Printed by 
lames Roberts for T. M. and H. L. 1603." 

4to, pp. 12. Genealogy of James at end; Another 
impression [at Britwell] has different plate and note 
to reader. Seemingly never reprinted. 

16 a. — 1604. "The Owle by Michaell Dra)rton, Esquire. Noc- 

tvas Athenas. London, Printed by E. A. for E. Whit 
and' N. Ling, and are to be solde neere the litle north 
doore of S. Paules Church, at the signe of the gun. 
1604." 

4to, pp. 56. Entered 8 February. Dedication to 
Sir W. Aston ; address to the Reader, and Latin 
lines by A. Greneway. At Britwell is another 1604 
edition with " White " for •* Whit" and " little" for 
"litle." 

B. — 1619. In No. 30. c. — 1753. No. 39B. 

D. — 1793, 1810. In Nos. 40, 41. 

17 a. — 1604. "A Paean Triumphall : composed for the Sodetie 

of Goldsmiths of London : congratulating his. Highnes' 
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magnificent entring the citie. To the Maiestie of the 
King. By Michael Drayton. Dicite io paean et io bis 
dicite paean. London, printed for John Flasket and 
to be solde . • • black beare, 1604." Entered 20 March. 

B. — 1828. Reprinted in Nicholas Progresses^ etc., of Jatnes /., 
vol i. p. 402 seqq. 

18 A« — 1604. ''Moyses in a map of his Miracles. By Michael 

Drayton. Printed by Humfrey Lownes . . . 1604." 
4to, pp. 96. Dedication to Sir W. Aston, letter To 
the Reader. Lines by J. Beaumont, B. Sapperton, T. 
Andrewe. Entered 25 June. 

B. — 1630. In No. 37, altered as ''Moses his birth and 
miracles." So reprinted later. 

19 A. — 1605. "Poems : By Michael Dra)rton, Esquire. London : 

printed for N. Ling, 1605." 

8vo, pp. 504. Arguments. Dedication to Sir W. 
Aston. Note to Reader. Contains Barons' Wars, 
Heroical Epistles, Idea (sonnets), and the three 
Legends. Verses by T. Greene, Sir J. Beaumont, 
E. St., T. Hassall, and W. Alexander Scotus. 

R_i888. Reprinted for SPENSER SOCIETY in two parts. 
No. 45. 

C. — 1608. **Poems: by Michael Drayton, Esquire. Newly 
corrected by the Author. London, Printed for lohn 
Smethwicke, and are to be sold at his Shop in Saint 
Dunstones Church-yard, vnder the Diall. 1608." 
8vo, pp. 504. Same as A. 

D. — 1 6 10. Same title-page and contents as B, except that it 
has pp. 508, the extra leaf containing sonnet by John 
Selden beginning "Michael," and another "To his friend 
the Author" by E. Heyward. Dated 1610. 
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E. — 1613. Same title-page as C, except for being printed **by 
W. Stansby/' and dated 161 3. Same contents. Some 
copies n.d. 

2^ Note. — ^This' edition is the first containing the 
portrait of Drayton, engraved by Hole, with legend 
stating his age, and lines connecting him with 
HartshiU. 

For other editions of separate contents see Nos. 6, 
10, 1 1| 14. The next collected edition, with partly 
different contents, is in 16 19, No. 30. 

20 A. — 1606 ? '' Poemes Lyrick and pastorall. Odes, Eglogs, 

The Man in the Moone. By Michael Drayton, Esquier. 

At London, Printed by R. B. for N. L. and I, Flasket*' 

n.d. 

8vo, pp. 120. Entered 19 April, 1606. Dedicated 
"to the deserving memory of my most esteemed 
patron and friend. Sir Walter Aston." 

B. — 1856. Collier, No. 42. 

C. — 1890-1. Reprinted by SPENSER SOCIETY, No. 45 (3). 
For Eglogs see No. 3 D and A pp. A. 

Odes and Man in the Moon. 

D. — 1619. In No. 30, with changes and additions. 

E- — 1753. In No. 39 R 

F. — 1793, 18 10. Nos. 40, 41. Reprint of c. 

0.-1856. Odes (as in C), in Collier. The Ode "To my 
friends the Camber-Britons" has been repeatedly copied. 
For variants in it between A and c see Appendix E. 

21 A,— 1607. " The Legend of the Great Cromwel. By Michael 

Drayton, Esquier. At London, Printed by Felix 
Kyngston, and are to be sold by I. Flasket, dwelling 
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in Paules Churchyard at the signe of the black Beare. 
1607." CoUier. [BritwelL] 

4to, pp. 49. Entered 12 October. Dedicated ''to 
the deserving memory " of Sir W. Aston. 

B.— 1609. " The Historic of the Life and Death of the Lord 
Cromwell, sometimes Earle of Essex, and Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. At London, imprinted by Felix 
Kyngston for William Welby, dwelling in Paul's 
Churchyard at the sign of the Greyhound. 1609." 

4to. . Dedication *• to the deserving Memory " of 
Sir W. Aston. Words to the reader. Verses by L 
Cooke, H. Lucas, Chr. Brooke. A with new title- 
page. [Britwell : B.M. copy imperfect] 

C. — 1610. Included in Higgins' edition of A Mirour for 
Magistrates^ itself reprinted in 18 15. 

D. — 1619. In No. 30. 

E. — 1630, 1637. In No. 37. 

F. — 1748. In No. 39. 

G. — 1793, 1810. Nos. 40, 41. 

22. — 1607. Verses in Perfect Use of SUke-wormes^ by de la 
Serre. 

23. — 1609. Verses beginning ^'Such men as hold" in Holy 
Rood^ by John Davies of Hereford. 

24. — 161 1. Verses beginning '* In new attire" in Sophonisba^ 
by David Murray. 

25 a. — 161 2-1 3. " Poly-Olbion. Or a Chorographicall Des- 
cription of Tracts, Riuers, Mountaines, Forests, and 
other Parts of this renowned Isle of Great Britaine. 
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With intermixture of the most Remarquable Stories, 
Antiquities, Wonders, Rarityes, Pleasures, and Com- 
modities of the same: Digested into a Poem by 
Michael Drayton, Esq. With a Table added for 
direction to those occurrences of Stone and Antiquitie, 
whereunto the course of the Volume easily leads not. 
London, Printed by H. L. for Matthew Lownes, I. 
Browne, I. Helme, and I. Busbie. 1613." 

FoL, pp. xvi. 303. Entered 7 February. Dedi- 
cation to Prince Henry, and portrait of him: addresses 
*' To the General Reader " and •* To my Friends the 
Cambro-Britans : " also " From the Author of the 
illustrations,'' J. Selden, whose illustrations follow 
each of the eighteen Songs the volume contains. 
Eighteen maps. The Frontispiece has only " Poly- 
Olbion by Michael Drayton Esqr. :" followed by 
printers' names, but no date. The date is only on 
title-page. Some (probably the earliest) copies have 
no frontispiece, and so no date : and some also lack 
Table and illustrations. Some writers, without reason, 
date the less full copies 161 2. Frontispiece as in 
Spenser Society reprint of b. 

B. — 1622. ''A Chorographicall Description of all the Tracts 
... of the same. Diuided into two Bookes ; the latter 
containing twelve Songs, neuer before Imprinted. 
Digested . . . easily leads not. London, Printed for 
lohn Marriott, lohn Grismand, and Thomas Dewe. 
1622." Dedications, &c., as before, but before song 
nineteen comes separate title-page : 

"A second part or a Continvance of Poly-Olbion 
from the eighteenth song. Containing all the Tracts, 
Riuers, Mountaines, and Forrests : Intermixed with 
the most remarkable stories, Antiquities, Wonders, 
Rarities, Pleasures, and Commodities of the East 
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and Northeme parts of this Isle, lying betwixt the 
two famous rivers of Thames, and Tweed. By 
Michael Drayton, Esq. London, Printed by Augus- 
tine Mathcwes for lohn Marriott, lohn Grismand, 
and Thomas Dewe. 1622." Dedication to Prince 
Charles : letter " To any that will read." 
Nos. 25 c-G reprint as in B. See No. 32. 

c — 1748. In No. 39. 

D. — 1793, i8ia Nos. 40, 41. Anderson (with Selden). 

E. — 1 83 1. In Southey's Select Works of the British Poets, 
pp. 596 seqq. (without Selden). 

F. — 1876. In Hooper's ed. (with Selden). 

G. — 1890. Spenser Society, three parts. No. 45 (2), reprint 
of a 

26. — 16 1 6. Verses (signed, perhaps by printer's error, Thos. 
Draiton) in Tuke's Distaurse against Painting and 
Tincturing of Women. 

27 a. — 161 8. "An elegie on the Lady Penelope Clifton, by M. 
Dr. " ; and "An Elegie on the three Sonnes of the 
Lord Sheffield, drowned neere where Trent falleth into 
Humber": In Fitzgeoffrey's Certayn elegies jiane by 
sundrie excellent wits. . . . London. 161 8. 

B. — 162a Another edition of same work. 

C. — 1627. Amongst other Elegies in Poems, 1627, No. 34, <l.v. 

D.— 1748. Also amongst all the elegies in No. 39. E. — 1793, 
1810. So in Nos. 40, 41. 

28.— 1618. Verses in Chapman's translation of Hesiod. 

29.-^1619. Verses in Munday's Primaleon of Greece. These are 
. named by bibliographer^ but are not in Brit Mus. copy. 
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80. — 161^20. ''Poems: by Michael Drayton, Esqvire, viz^ 
The Barons Warres, Englands Heroicall Epistles, Idea» 
Odes, The Legend of Robert, Duke of Normandie, 
Matilda, Pierce Gaveston, and great Cromwell, The 
Owle, Pastorals, contayning Eglogues, with the Man in 
the Moone. London, Printed by W. Stansby for lohn 
Smethwicke, and are to be sold at his Shop in Saint 
Dunstanes Churchyard in Fleet streete under the 
Diall." 

Folio, pp. 487. Some copies dated 1619, some 
1620^ some n.d. Some have and some lack the large 
portrait by W. Hole ; and there is frontispiece with 
further title : ** Poems by Michael Drayton, Esquyer. 
Collected into one volume with sondry pieces inserted 
neuer before imprinted. London, printed for John 
Smethwick." Dedication to Aston. Addresses on 
Barons* Wars. Lines by T. Greene, J. Beaumont, 
Heyward, Selden. 

For other editions of separate contents see under 
each heading. 

8L — 1620. Verses in Vicars' Manuductio. 

82. — 1622. Pofy'Olbion, complete, 25 B. Entered 6 March. 

88. — 1622. Verses in Holland's Naumachia, 

84 a. — 1627. "The Battaile of Agincovrt Fovght by Henry 
the fift of that name. King of England, against the 
whole power of the French: vnder the Raigne of 
their Charles the sixt. Anno Dom. 141 $• The Miseries 
of Queene Margarite, the infortunate wife of that 
most infortunate King Henrie the sixt Nimphidia, 
the Court of Fayrie. The Quest of Cynthia. The 
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Shepheard's Sirena. The Moonecaif. Elegies upon 
sundry occasions. By Michael! Drayton, Esquire. 
London, printed for William Lee, at the Turkes Head 
in Fleete Streete, next to the Miter and Phoenix. 
1627." 

4to, pp. 218. Entered 16 April. Portrait as in 
No. 19E, &c., by W. Hole, Dedication by Drayton 
"To you, &c, those Noblest Gentlemen, &c" "Vision 
of Ben. lonson on the Muses of his Friend M. Dray- 
ton": verses on "Battle of Agincourt" by L Vaughan. 
Sonnet by John Reynolds. The Hymn to his Lady's 
Birthplace is first printed here. 

B. — 163 1. Another edition, same title-page except for being 
"printed by A. M. for William Lee." 

Battaile of Agincourt. 
C— 1748. In No. 39. 

D. — 1793, 1810. In Nos. 40, 41. 

E. — 1893. " The Battaile of Agincourt by Michael Drayton : 
with introduction and notes by Richard Gamett. Lon- 
don, printed and issued by Charles Whittingham & Co. 
at the Chiswick Press, MDCCCXCIII.'* 

8vo, pp. xxiii. 120. Contains Hole's and the 
Dulwich portraits. The latter portrait is I am told 
partly reproduced in Harding's Biographical Mirrour^ 
179s, vol. i. p. 102. 

Miseries of Margaret. 

F. — 1748. G. — 1793, 1 8 10. 

Elegies. The four on Sir H. Rainsford, Lady Olive Stanhope, 
Master Wm. Jeffreys, Mistress Elinor Fallowfield, never 
reprinted after 163 1, No. 34 B. The rest in F. — 1748. 
G. — 1793, 1 8 10. See No. 27. 

The Ep. to Reynolds has been often reprinted. See No. 46. 

M 
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Nymphidia, 

H. — 1748. No. 39. 

I. — 17s I. "The History of Queen Mab ; or, the Court of Fairy. 
Being the story upon which the Entertainment of 
Queen Mab now exhibiting at Drury Lane is founded. 
By Michael Drayton, Esq. : Poet Laureat to King 
James I. and King Charles I. London : printed for 
M. Coope in Paternoster Row, 1751." 
4to, pp. 23. Reprint of Nymphidia. 

J. — 1793, 1810. Nos. 40, 41. 

K. — 18 14. "Nymphidia . . . Kent. Printed at . . . Lee 
Priory. 18 14.*' Edited by Sir Egerton Brydges. 
Contains verses by Jonson, &c, and the Epistle to 
Reynolds, and a sonnet to Ankor, pp. 58. 

L. — 1819. In "The Works of the British Poets ... by Ezekiel 
Sanford . . . Philadelphia, 18 19." In vol. ii. with The 
Mooncalf. 

M. — 1887. In H. Morley's Barofts' Wars. No. 46. 

Quest of Cynthia^ SliephercTs Sirena^ Mooncalf. (See L.) 
N. — 1748. No. 39. o, P. — 1793, 1810. Nos. 40, 41. 

Q. — 1887. No. 46 (except Mooncalf). 

35. — 1629. Verses beginning "This posthumous" in Sir J. 
Beaumont's Bosworth Field. 

36 A. — 1630. "The Muses Elizium, Lately discouered, by a new 
way over Parnassus. The passages therein, being the 
subject of ten sundry Nymphalls, Leading three Diuine 
Poemes, Noah's Flood, Moses, his Birth and Miracles ; 
David and Goliah. By Michael Drayton Esquire. 
London, Printed by Thomas Harper, for lohn Water- 
son, and are to be sold at the signe of the Crowne in 
Pauls Churchyard. 1630." 
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4to, pp. 214. Entered 6 March. Dedication to 
the Eari of Dorset: and prose address to the Reader. 

B.— 1753. No. 39B. 

C. — 1793, 18 10. Nos. 40, 41. 

D. — 1 891-2. Spenser Society, reprint of a No. 45 (4). 

37a. 163a "Poems by Michael Drayton Esquyer. Newly 
Corrected and Augmented. 1630. London, Printed for 
Willi. Stansby for John Smethwick." 

8vo, pp. 512. Contains England's Heroicall Epis- 
tles, with separate title, the four Legends, with 
separate title, and Idea. Prose dedication to Sir W. 
Aston, and address to the Reader. The lines by T. 
Greene, J. Beaumont, Heyward, Selden. 

B. — 1637. "Poems by Michael Drayton Esquyer. Collected 
into one Volume. Newly corrected. M.DC.XXXVn. 
London, Printed for John Smethwick." [Corser.] 

i2mo, pp. 502. Title-page with laurel-crowned 
head of Drayton, and classic figures. Contents same 
as A. 

[No. 37 B, in 1637, seems the last new edition of 
works by Drayton for over a century.] 

38. — n.d. Verses in Annalia Dubrensia^ 1636, to "my noble 
friend Mr. R. Dover,'* beginning " Dover, to do thee 
right who will not strive ? " 

38.* — 163 1.? "Verses made by Michaell Drayton Esquier, 
poett laureatt, the night before he died." 

In MS, Ashmole, 38, art. 92. In full in our 
Appendix F. Doubtful authorship. 

39a.— 1748. "The Works of Michael Drayton Esq.— a cele- 
brated poet in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King 
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James I^ and Charles I.— containing (I.) The Battle of 
Agincourt ; (II.) The Barons Wars ; (III.) Englands 
Heroical Epistles ; (IV.) The Miseries of Queen Mar- 
garet, the unfortunate wife of the most unfortunate 
king Henry VI. ; (V.) Nymphidia, or the Court of 
Fairy; (VI.) The Mooncalf; (VII.) The Legends of 
Robert Duke of Normandy, Matilda the Fair, Pierce 
Gaveston, and Tho. Cromwell, Earl of Essex ; 
(VIII.) The Quest of Cynthia ; (IX.) The Shepherd's 
Sirena ; (X.) Poly-Olbion, with the annotations of the 
learned Selden ; (XI.) Elegies on several occasions ; 
(XII.) Ideas. Being all the writings of that celebrated 
author, now first collected into one volume. London : 
Printed by J. Hughs, near Lincolns-Inn-Fields, and 
sold by R. Dodsley. at Tally's-Head, Pall Mall ; J. 
JoUiffe in St. James St.; and W. Reeve in Fleet Street 

MDCCCXLVIII." 

Fol., pp. 414. Anonymously prefixed is "An 
Historical Essay on the Life and Writings of Michael 
Drayton Esq." This biography is the first attempt 
of the kind. Oldys, s.v. " Drayton," in Biographia 
Britannica, 1750, controverts and increases it. Some 
editions (still dated 1748) have bound up with them 
the appendix embodied in 

B.— 1753. Title-page same except that the newly added 

poems are embodied, ue., Owl, Man in Moon, Odes and 

Lyrics, Eclogues, Muses' Elizium, Noah, Moses, Goliah, 

and "Printed by J. Hughs for W. Reeve . . MDCCCLIII." 

4 vols., 8vo. The 1748 ed., apparently, cut down 

unaltered to this size, repaged and rebound. 

40. — 1793. Anderson's British Poets, vol. 3, contains "The 
Poetical works of Michael Drayton Esq. . . . Life of 
the Author. Edinburgh, 1793." 
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8vo, pp. 670 devoted to Drayton. Contains "Life," 
Battle of Ag^ncourt, Barons' Wars» Heroicall Epis- 
tles, Miseries of Margaret, Nymphida [sic]. Mooncalf, 
Legends, Cynthia, Sirena, Poly-Olbion, Elegies, Ideas 
(63 sonnets), Owl, Man in Moon, Odes, Pastorals, 
Muses Elizium, Noah's Flood, Moses' Birth and 
Miracles, David and Goliah. 

41.— 18 10. " The Works of the English Poets. By Alexander 
Chalmers . . , London, 18 10." Vol. iv. 

Same contents as No. 40, plus some of the dedi- 
catory verses, and a different though equally bad 
Life. 

42. — 1856. '' Poems by Michael Drayton, from the earliest and 
rarest editions or from unique copies. Edited by J. 
Payne Collier, Esquire. Printed for the Roxburghe 
Club. London : J. B. Nichols and Son . . . mdccclvi." 

8vo, pp. li. 473. Contains Introduction, and 
reprints of Nos. 2 A, 3 A, 6 A, 7 A, 9 A, 20 A, and some 
sonnets not included either in 6 A or 6 G. Notes and 
frequent collations ; very valuable. 

43. — 1876. "The complete works of Michael Drayton now 
first collected, with introductions and notes by the Rev. 
Richard Hooper, M.A., Vicar of Upton and Aston 
Upthorpe, Berks, and editor of Chapman's Homer, 
Sandys* Poetical Works, etc. London, John Russell 
Smith, Soho Square, 1876." 

3 vols. 8vo, published [Library of Old Authors] 
containing : Hole's Portrait, introduction, reprint in 
modern spelling of 1622 edition of Poly-Olbion, and 
of The Harmony of the Church. No more of this 
edition of Drayton has appeared. 
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44. — 1883. " Selections from the Poems of Michael Drayton. 
Edited by A. H. BuUen. Privately printed by Unwin 
Brothers, Chil worth. 1883." 

4to, pp. xxiii. 199. There is an excellent Intro- 
duction, and notes ; the date of each text quoted is 
given, and most of the best poems are represented. 

45. — Reprints of originals by the Spenser Society as foUoMrs : 

(i.) No. 19 A, Poems of 1605, in Old Series, 1885-7, 

vols. 45 and 46. 
(2.) No. 25 B, Poly-Olbion, in New Series, 1887-1890, 

vols. 1-3. 
(3.) No. 20 A, Poems, Lyrick, &c., of 1606, in New 

Series, 1 890-1, vol. 4, 
(4) No. 36 A, Muses* Elizium, in New Series, 1 891-2, 

vol. 5. 

46. — 1887. "The Barons' Wars, Nymphidia, and other Poems 
by Michael Drayton. With an Introduction by Henry 
Morley . . . London . . . George Routledge & Sons.*' 
8vo, pp. 286. The " other Poems " include Epis- 
tles between Isabel and Mortimer, Queen Isabel and 
Richard II. ; Idea (63 sonnets) ; three Elegies (to 
Reynolds, Sandys, His Lady) ; Quest of Cynthia, and 
Shepherd's Sirena. 
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INDEX. 

The italic figures refer to the Nos. of the Bibliography. 



AGINCOURT, Ballad of, 5, 31, 64 
-^ (App. E). 
Agincourt, Battle of, 45-6, 34. 
Alexander, Sir W., 40, 42, 43, 48, 79 A. 
Allot's England's Parnassus, 25. 
Amours, 18, 20, 62-4; see Ideals Mirrour, 
Ancor, river, 4, 19. 
Anderson's British Poets, 40, &c 
Annalia Dubrensia, jS, 
Arbcr, Dr., ^M. 
Ario6to*s measure, 22. 
Arthur, King, 37. 
Aston, Sir W., 28-9, 33, 62. 
Atherstone, i, 2, 4. 
Aubrey, i, 2, 5a 

B[AXTER?], N., his Ourania, la 
Barons* Wars, 9, 22, 23, 61-2, /^A; 
see Afortimeriados. 
Beaumont, Francis, 49; Sir John, 49, 

Bedford, Anne, Countess of, 8-io, 61. 
BritweU Ubrary (Mr. C. Millers), 66, 68, 

74. 
Browne, Wm. , 49 and n. 

BuUen, A. H., v, 51, 44. 

Burton, W., 3. 

CAMDEN*S Britannia, tr., 34, 36-7. 
"Cerberon," 9, 55. 
Chalmers* British Poets, 41, &c. 
Chapman, 53, 62, 2S. 
Chaucer, 14, 15, 22, 29, 48, 51. 
Chettle, 26-7, 29. 
Clifford Chambers, 43. 
Cokain, Sir Aston, 7. 
College of Heralds, 3, 28. 
Collier, J. P., 8n., ix n., 51, 57, 60, /, 

Contention of two Houses, &c., 21. 
Corser, 66, 67, 70. 



DANIEL, S., 22, 29, 57; "Musaeus," 
58.9. 
David and Goliah, 45, j^. 
Davies, Sir J., 13 n., 59. 
Davies, John of Hereford, 23, 
Donne, 65. 

Dorset, Earl and Countess of, 49'5o. 
Drayton family, 1-3, 66 (App. G). 
Drayton, Edmund, 2, 51. 
Drayton, Michael, passim. 
Drummond, W., 40-5, 48-9. 
Du Bellay, 34. 

ELEGIES," 34, 45-8. 
" Elphin," 10. 
JSnttimion and PhoeU, 8, 15 n., 17-18, 24, 

30» 56, 7. 
England* s Heroicall Epistles, 7, 9, 1 1, 16, 

23 seq., 51-2, //. 
Epistles, 45-8 ; Of His Lad/s Not Comincr 

to Town, 44 ; To Reynolds, 5, 15 n., 45. 
Essex, Robert, Earl of, 8, 60. 



FITZGEOFFREY'S Affaniit and 
Drake, 25 ; Elegies, 2y A. 
Fleay, Rev. F. G., v, 10 n., 13 n., 14 n., 
15 n., 19, 21, 23 n., 27 n., 56, 59, 60. 
Fuller, I, 50. 



GAYTON, Edw., 21 n. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 37-8. 
** Goldey," see Lodge. 
Gooderes, or Goodyeres, 5-7 ; table of line, 

6. 
Goodere, Anne, "Idea," 4, 7, 19; Lady 

Rainsford, 20, 21, 44- 5. 
Goodere, Sir Hy., the elder, 6; the 

younger, 7. 
"Gorbo,"s8, dA. 
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HALL, John, 2a 
Harington, Lady Anne, and Sir 
John, 8. 
Harmonieoftke Ckurck^ Ip, ii, ^. 
Hartshill, i, 3, 4. 
Hathway, 26, 27. 
Hazlitt, \V, C, 66. 
Heber, 66-9. 
Henry, Prince, 33, 
Henslowe, 26-7. 
Hewes, John, 5. 
Heylin, 50. 
Hole, I, 33, igYL,3o. 
Holland's Naunutchia^ jj. 
Hooper, 51, ^j, &c 
Horace, 31-2. 

Hunter's MS, Chorus Vatum, 3, 19 n. 
Hymn to His Lady's Birthplace^ 19. 

** T DEA," Anne Goodere, q.v. 

1 Idea (Eclogues), 12- 14, 47, 54-61 

(A pp. A and B), j. 
Idiea*s Mirrour (Sonnets), 18, 62-4, 6* 
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AMES, King, 28-9 ; Poems to, //, 77. 
Jonson, Ben, 29, 41, 47, 49, 53. 



LAING, 40, 50- 
Legends: of Cromwell^ 16, 2t ; of 
Gaveston^ 1$* 4! of Matilda^ 16,5*; of 
Robert^ 16, 27 n., /o. 
Leland, 35. 
l^gt^s Fig for MomuSf 17 ; "Goldey," 

57. 

JijfANin the Moon, 18. 
^^J- Mancetlef, 2. 
Mantttanus, 5. 

Margaret, D. of Newcastle, 48. 
Marlowe, 15, 16-17, 24, 48. 
Masson, 40-1. 
Meres, 24-5. 
Milton, 16 n., 38, 52. 
Mirrour for Magistrates, 14, 15. 
«• Mirtilla," 13, 58. 
Miseries of Margaret, 45-6, 34^ 
Monday, Anthony, 26-7, ^. 
Mooncalf 45-6* 
Morley, H., 46,, 
Mortimeriados, 9, 16, 22, 6 1 -2, g; see 

Barons^ Wars and App. C. 
Moses, 45, 18, 



** Musaeus," see Daniel. 

Musei Elitium, 14, 45, 47, 49, 36. 

NASHE, 48. 
NoaVs Flood, 45-6. 
Nymphidia, 45, 48, 34 H-M. 

ODES, 30-2, 52, 20, 
"Olcon." 13 n., 59. 
Oldcastle, Sir J., 26, 27 n., 13. 
Oldys, 30, 33 n., 59. J9- 
Owl, 3, 12, 29, 16. 

'DMAN Triumphatt, 29, 17. 
-^ " Pandora,* 6a 
Peacham, H., 49. 
Plays by Drayton, 26-7. 
Poly-Olbion, I, 6, 21, 25, 28, 32, 33-9, 4C^ 

42, 45. ^Sf 3^' 

QUARLES, 5a 
Quest of Cynthia, 45, 47. 

RAINSFORD, Sir Hy., 20 and n., 
44-5 ; see Goodere, Anne. 
Return from Parnassus, 25. 
<' Robin," see Essex and Legend of Crom^ 

well. 
•' Rowland," 9, 60. 

SANDYS, Geo., 29, 45. 
Selden, 34, 37, 53, igA, 23. 
" Selena," 9, 55, 6a 
Seneca, 5. 

Shakspere, x8, 23 n., 27 n., 35, 48. 
Shepherd^ s Calendar, 13. 
Shepherd* s Sirena, 45, 47. 
Sidney, Philip, 12, 20. 41, 55, 57, r. 
Sonnets, $ee Idec^s Mirrour, 
Spcuser, 12, 17, 22, 23, .29, 34, 38, 47, 

51, 54, 55, 56-7; 62, 63. • 
Spenser Society reprints, 7 n., 10 n., 

12 n., 30, 45, 55, 56, 58, 61, 64, 45^ &c 
" Sylvia,^' 60. 
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IX ALL, 28. 
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To the deferuing memory of my 

moji ejleemed Patron and friend^ 

Sir Walter Afton, Knight of the ho- 
norable order of the Bath: As before 
other of my labours ^fo likewife I 
confecrate tJufe my latejl 
few Poemes. 



(V) 



Michaell Drayton. 




To the Reader. 




\DES \ haue called thefe 
the firft of my fewe Po- 
ems, which how happy 
foeuer they prooue, yet 
Crilictfm it felfe cannot 
faye that the name is 
wrongfully vfurped: For (not to begin with 
definitions againft the rule of oratory, nor 
ab ouo, againft the prefcript of Poetry in a 
poeticall argument, but fomewhat onely 
to feafon my pallat with a flight defcripti- 
on) an Ode is knowne to haue been pro- 
perly a fong moduled to the ancient harp, 
and neither too fliort breathed as hailing 
to the end, nor compofed of longell verfes 
as vnfitte for the fuddaine tumes and lofty 
tricks with which Apollo vfed to menage it : 
They are (as the learned fay) diuerfe, feme 
tranfcendently lofty and farre more high 
then 



Tlie Epijlle 

then the Epick (commonly called the He- 
roique Poeme) witneffe thofe of the Ini- 
mitable PindaruSy confecrated to the glory 
and renown of fuch as returnd in triumph 
from Olimpus, Elis, IJihmus or the like : 
Others among the Greekes are amorous 
foft and made for chambers, as other for 
Theaters, as were A nacreous the very 
delicacies of the Grecian Erato , which 
mufe feemed to haue beene the mineon of 
that Teian oulde man which compofed 
them : of a mixd kind were Horaces & may 
truly therefore be called his mixd, whatfo- 
euer els are mine little partaking of the hy 
dialedl of the firft : 

Though we be all tofeeke^ 
0/ Pindar that great Greek 
Nor altogether of Anacreon, the argu- 
ments being amorous, morrall, or what els 
the mufe pleafeth : To write much in this 
kind neither know I how it will relifh, nor 
in fo doing ca I but iniurioufly prefuppofe 
ignorace or floth in thee, or draw cenfure 
vpon my felfe for finning againft the deco- 
rum of a preface , by reading a le6lure 
where it is inough to fum the points : New 

they 



to the Reader. 

they are, and the work of playing howers ; 
but what other commendation is theirs, 
& whether inheret in the fubiedl, muft be 
thine to iudge : But to adl the go-betweene 
of my Poems and thy applaufe, is neither 
my modefty nor confidence, that oftner 
then once haue acknowledged thee kind, 
and do not doubt hereafter to do fomwhat 
in which I (hall not feare thee iuft. And 
would at this time alfo gladly let thee vn- 
deriland, what I thinke aboue the reft of 
the laft Ode of the twelue, or if thou wilt 
Ballad in my Book; for both the great ma- 
tter of Italian rymes Petrarch, & our Chaw- 
cer & other of the vper houfe of the mufes, 
haue thought their Canzons honoured in 
the title of a Ballade , which for that I la- 
bour to meet truely therein with the ould 
Englifh garb, I hope as able to iuftifie as 
the learned Colin Clout his Roundelaye : 
Thus requefting thee in thy better iudge- 
ment, to corredl fuch faults as haue efca- 
ped in the printing, I bid thee farewell. 




Odei. 

To himfelfe and the 

Harp. 

IN D why not I as hee 
that's greateft : if as free ? 
(in fundry ftrayns that ftriue 
fince there fo many be) 
Th'ould Lyrick kinde reuiue t 
I wyll, yea, and I may : 
who (hall oppofe my waie, 
For what is he alone 
That of himfelfe can fay 
Hee's heire of Helicon t 
Apollo and the Nynt, 
No man forbid their (hryne 
that commeth with hands pure, 
Els they be fo diuyne 
They will him not endure. 
They be fuch curious thii^ 
that they care not for Kings, 
And dare let them knowe it : 
nor may he tuch their fprings 
that is not borne a Poet. 
B 
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Pireiueus king 
of Phocts at- 
tempting: to 
rauiflt the mu- 
fes. 



Sam: lib. i. 
cap. x6. 



OrpheuK the 
Thracian 
Poet. 

Caput Hebre 
lyramque Ex- 
eipis &c. 
Ouid. lib! ix. 
Metam. 

Mercury inu€- 
tor of the 
harp, as Ho* 
race ode lo 
lib. 7 curuxq : 
lyrae parentC. 



Theb. esfay 
sed to haue 
been rayfed 
by muficke. 



The Phocean it did proue, 
Whom when foule luft did moue 
Thofe maydes vnchaft to make, 
fell as with them he ftroue 
his necke that iuftly brake. 

T'hat inftrument nere heard 
ftrook by the (kilfull Bard, 
it ftrongly to awake : 
but they infernalls skard 
and made Olimpus quake. 

As thofe prophetike ftrings 
whofe founds with fiery wings 
Z?raue feends from their abode 
by him the beft of kings 
that fange the holly ode. 

With his which woemen flue, 
that harpe thofe furyes threwe 
Jnt* Hebrus did lament 
the bankes to weepe that drue 
as downe the ftreame it went. 

Or by the tortoys fliell 
to Mayas fonne it fell 
the moft therof not doubte 
But fure fome power did dwell 
in him firfte found it out. 

The wildeft of the field 
and ayre, with Riuers t'yeeld 
that mou'd the fturdy glebes, 
An6. maffy oakes coulde welde 
to rayfe the piles of Thebes, 



And 
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And diuerfly though (Irunge 
foe aunciently wee funge 
to it, that now fcarce knowne 
if that it did belonge 
to Greece, or if our owne. 

The Druydes imbrew'd 
with gore, on altars rude 
with facrifices crownd 
in hoUowe woods bedew'd 
haue hard the trembling found, 

Though wee be all to feeke 
of Pindar that greate <jreeke, 
to finger it arighte, 
the foule with power to ftrike 
his hand retayn'd fuch mighte. 

Or him proude Roome did grace 
whofe aires we all imbrace 
that fcarcely found his peere 
nor giueth Yhebus place 
for ftrokes diuinely cleere. 

TTie Irijh J admire, 
and cleaue vnto that lyre, 
asourmuficks mother, 
and thinke til J expire 
hpollos fuch an other. 

As Britons that fo longe 
haue held this antick fonge 
and let all our carpers 
forbear their fame to wronge 
th'are right fkilfuU harpers. 

B2 



The auncient 
Britifli Pridb 
fo called of 
their abode 
in woods. 



Kndar princo 
of the Greeke 
lyricks, of 
whom Ho- 
race: PindarQ 
quifquis ftu- 
det &c. ode a, 
lib. 4. 

Horace firft of 
the Romfts in 
chat kinde. 



The Irifli harp 



Southern 



Southernean 
Engtiih ly- 
rickc 



Ode I. 

Southeme I long thee fpare 
yet wifh thee well to fare, 
who me pleafed'ft gfreatly 
as firft, therefore more rare, 
handling thy harpe neatly. 

To thofe that with defpight 
fhall terme thefe numbers flight, 
tell them their iudgements blynde, 
much erryng from the righte, 
it is a noble kinde. 

Nor ift the verfe doth make, 
that giueth or doth take 
tis poflible to clyme 
to kindle or to (lake 
allthoughe in Skeltons Rymc. 



Ode 
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Ode 2. 
To the new yeare : 

R/CH ftatue double faced 
with marble temples graced 
to rayfe thy godhead hier, 
where altars euer fhining 
vnto thy preefts diuining 
doe odVous fumes expire. 

Create lanus I thy pleafure 
with all the Thefpian treafure 
do ferioufly purfue : 
to'th paiTed yeare returning 
as though the old adlourning 
yet bringing in the new. 

Thy auncient vigfils yearely 
that haue obferued cleerely 
thy feafts yet fmoking be 
fince all thy (lore abroade is 
griue fome thing to my goddeflfe 
as hath been vf d by thee. 

Giue her'th Eoan brightnes 
wing'd with that fubtile lightnes 
that doth tranfperce the aire : 
the rofes of the morning 
the rifmg heauen adorning 
to mefhe with flames of haire. 

B 3 O rapture 
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O rapture greate and holly 
do thou tranfport me wholly 
fo well her forme to vary, 
that J aloft may beare her 
whereas I will infpheare her 
in Regions high and (larry. 

Thofe ceafles founds aboue all 
made by thofe orbes that moue all 
and euer fwelling there, 
wrap'd vp in numbers flowing 
them aftually beftowing 
for iewels at her eare, 

Wherein the beft compofures, 
thofe fofl and eafy clofures 
fo amoroufly may meet, 
that euery liuely ceafure 
may tread a perfefl meafure 
fet on fo equall feete. 

That fpray to fame fo fertle 
the louer-crowning Mirtle 
in wreaths of mixed bowes 
within whofe fliades are dwelling 
thofe beauties mofl excelling 
inthron'd vpon her browes. 

Thofe parallells fo euen 
drawn on the face of heauen 
that curious art fuppofes, 
dire£l thofe gems, whofe cleerenes 
far of amaze by neerenes 
each globe fuch fier inclofes. 

her 
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her bofome full of blifles 
by nature made for kiffes 
fo pure and wondrous cleere 
whereas a thoufand graces 
behold their louely faces 
as they are bathing there. 

O thou felfe little blindnes 
the kindefl of vnkindnes 
yet one of thofe diuine : 
thy brands to me were leuer 
thy fafcie and thy quiuer 
and thou this quill of mine. 

This hart fo freflily bleeding 
vppon it owne felfe feeding 
whofe wouds dill dropping be : 
O loue thy felfe confounding 
her coldnes fo abounding 
and yet fuch heate in me. 

Yet if I be infpired, 

He leaue thee fo admired 

to all that (hall fucceed, 

that were they more the many 

mongft all, there is not any 

that time fo oft fhall reed. 

Nor adamant ingraued 
that haue been choicelcfl faued 
Idea's name out weares. 
fo large a dower as this is 
the greateft often miflfes 
the diadem that beares. 

B 4 Ode 
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MAYDENS why fpare ye ? 
or whether not dare ye 
correft the blind (hooter ? 
becaufe wanton Venus 
fo oft that doth pain vs 
is her fons tutor. 

Now in the fpringe 
he proueth his winge, 
the field is his bower. 
And as the fmall Bee 
about flieth hee 
from flower to flower. 

And wantonly roues 
abroade in the groues, 
and in the aire houers 
which when it him deweth 
his feathers he meweth 
in fighes of true louers. 

And fmce doom'd by fate 
(that well knew his hate) 
that hee Ihould be blinde, 
for euery defpite 
our eyes makes his white 
fo wayward his kinde. 




If 
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/f his fhails loodng 
(ill his marke choofing) 
or his bow broken : 
The mone Venus maketh, 
& care for him taketh. 
canot be fpoken. 

To Vulcan commending 
hir loue, and (Iraight fending 
her doues and her fparrowes, 
with kifles vnto him, 
and all but to woe him 
to make her fonne arrowes. 

Telling what he hath donne, 
(faith fhe, right myne own fo) 
in her armes (he him clofes, 
5weets on him fans, 
laid in downe of her fwans, 
his fheets leaues of Rofes, 

and feeds him with kiifes, 
which oft when he miflfes 
he euer is froward : 
The mothers ore'ioying 
makes by much coying 
the child fo vntoward. 

Yet in a fine nett 

that a fpider fett, 

the maidens had caught him. 

Had fhe not been neere him 

and chanced to heare him 

more good they had taught him. 

To 
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To my worthy frend ; M after 

lohn Scuiage of tfie Inner 

Temple, 

Ode 4: 

PPON this finfuU earth 
if man can happy be 
and higher then his birth 
(Frend) take him thus of me : 

Whome promife not deceiues 
that he the breach (hould rue, 
nor conftant reafon leaues 
opinion to purfue. 

To rayfe his meane eftate 
that fooths no wanton's fmne, 
doth that preferment hate 
that virtue doth not winne. 

Nor brauerj' doth admire 
nor doth more loue profeffe, 
to that he doth defire, 
then that he doth pofTeiTe : 

Zoofe humor nor to pleafe 
that neither fpares nor fpends 
by by difcretion weyes 
what is to ncedfull ends. 

To him deferuing not 

not yeelding, nor doth hould 



what 
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what is not his, doing what 
he ought, not what he could. 

Whome the bafe tyrants will 
fo much could neuer awe 
as him for good or ill 
from honefty to drawe. 

whofe conftancy doth rife 
boue vndeferued fpight 
whofe valew'rs to defpife 
that mod doth him delight 

That early leaue doth take 

of th' world though to his paine 

for vertues onely fake, 

and not till need conftrayne. 

Noe man can be fo free 
though in imperialll feate 
nor Eminent as hee 
that deemeth nothing greate. 



Ode 
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MOn good, moll faire, 
or thing as rare 
to call yow's loft ; 
for all the coft 
words can beftow, 
fo poorely (how 
vppon your praife, 
that all the wayes 
fence hath come (hort, 
whereby report 
falls them vnder : 
that when wonder 
more hath ceafed 
yet not pleafed 
that it in kind 
nothing can finde 
you to exprcfle i 
Neuerthelefle, 
as by globes fmall 
this mighty all 
is (hewd, though far 
from life, each (larre 
a world being : 
,So wee feeing 
yow, like as that 



onely 
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onely truft what 
art doth vs teach : 
and when I reach 
at moral 1 things, 
and that my firings 
grauely fliould ftrike ; 
ftraighte Tome miflike 
blotteth myne Ode. 
as with the loade 
the fteele we tuch 
forc'd ne're fo much, 
yet ftill remoues 
to that it loues 
till there it ftayes, 
fo to your praife 
I tume euer, 
and though ncuer, 
from you mouing 
happy fo louing. 




Ode 6. 

T/'T/'ERT granted me to choofe 
How / would end my dayes» 
and I this life muft loofe, 
it fhould be in your praife, 
For there is no Bayts 
can be fett aboue you. 

S'mpoflibly I loue you 
and for you fit fo hie, 
whence none may remoue you 
in my cleere poefie, 
that often I deny 
you fo ample merit 

the freedome of my fpirit 
manteining (ftil) my caufe. 
Your fex not to inherit 
vrging the Salique lawes, 
but your vertue drawes 
from me euery due. 

Thus dill you me purfue 
that no where I can dwell, 
by feare made iufte to you 
that naturally rebell, 
of you that excell 
that fhould J flill endyte 

yet will you want fome ryte, 
that loft in your high praife 
I wander to and fro, 
as feeing fundry waies, 
yet which the right not knowe 
to. get out of this maze. 
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TIWS while we are abroade 
ftiall we not touch our lyre ? 
(hall we not fmg an Ode 
(hall that holy (ire 
That fo (trongly glow'd, 
iu this cold aire expire ? 

Long fince the fummer's laid, 
the heauenly ballance downe 
the ripened Autumne wayd, 
And T&oreas grim doth frowne 
fince now J did behold 
greate brutes fird-builded towne. 
Now in the vtmoft Peake 
whereas we^now remaine 
amongtl the mountaines bleake 
expofd to fleet and rayne : 
no fport our houres (hall breake 
to exercife our vaine, 
Tliough bright KpoUoes beames 
refrelh the foutherne ground : 
and though the princely Tkeams 
with beauteous nymphs abound 
and by ould Cambers llreames 
as many wonders found. 



Ode^. 

Yet many riuers cleere 
here glide in filuer fwathes, 
and what of all mod deare 
Buckftons delicious bathes, 
ftrong ale and noble cheere 
t'afTwage brceme winters fcathes. 
Thofe grim and horrid caues 
whofe lookes affright the daye, 
where (hee her fecrets faues 
as loth them to bewray, 
our better leafure craues, 
and doth inuite our laye. 
/n places far or neare, 
or famous or obfcure, 
where wholefome is the ayre 
or where the mod impure, 
all tymes and euery where 
the mufe is ftill in vre. 
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SINGE wee the Rofe 
then which no flower there growes 
is fweeter : 

And aptly her compare 
with what in that is rare 
A parallel none meeter 

Or made pofes, 

of this that inclofes 

fuche blifles, 

that naturally flufheth 

as (he bluflieth 

When (he is robd of kiflfes, 

Or if ftrew'd 

when with the morning dew'd 

or (lilling, 

or howe to fenfe expoPd 

all which in her inclofd, 

ech place with fweetnes filling. 

That mod renown'd 

by Nature ritchly crownd 

with yellow, 

of that delitious layre 

and as pure, her hayre 

vnto the fame the fellowe, 

C fearing 
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fearing of harme 

nature that flower doth arme 

from danger, 

the touch giues her oflfence 

but with reuerence 

vnto her felfe a (Iranger. 

That redde, or white, 

or mixt, the fence delyte 

behoulding, 

in her complexion 

all which perfection 

fuch harmony in fouldinge. 

That deuyded 

ere it was defcided 

which mod pure, 

began the greeuous war 

of York & Lancajler^ 

that did many yeeres indure. 

Conflicts as g^eate 

as were in all that heate 

J fuftaine : 

by her, as many harts 

as men on either parts 

that with her eies hath flaine. 

the Primrofe flower 

the firft of Fiords bower 

is placed, 

foe is fhee firft as beft 

though excellent the reft, 

all gracing, by none graced. 



Ode 
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THE mufe ihould be fprightly 
yet not handling lightly 
things graue ; as much loath 
things that be flight to cloath 
curioufly : to rotaine 
the comlinefTe In meane 
is true knowledge and mt 
nor me forc'd rage doth fit, 
that / thereto (hould lacke 
Tabacco, or the fack 
which to the colder brayne 
is the true Hyppocrme. 
nor did I euer care 
for greate fooles, nor greate fare, 
vcrtue though neglefted 
is not fo deiefled 
as vilely to defccnd 
vnto bafenes their end ; 
neither each ryming flaue 
defenies the name to haue 
of Poet : fo the rabble 
of fooles, for the table. 

Cz 
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that haue their iefts by hart 

as an aflor his part, 

might afTume them chajres 

amongft the mufes heires, 

Pamaffus is not dome 

by euery fuch mome. 

vp whofe fteepe fide that fwcrues, 

it behoues haue flrong^ nerucs 

my refolution fuch, 

how well, and not how much 

/ write, thus doe I fare 

like fome few good that care 

(the euill fort among) 

how well to liue, and not how long. 
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'"T^HE Ryme nor marrs nor makes 
J[^ nor addeth it nor takes 

from that which me propofe, 

things imaginary 
do fo ftrangely vary, 
that quickly we them lofe. 

And what's quickly begot 
as foone againe is not, 
this doe J truely know, 
yea, and that borne with paine 
and fence (Irongly retaine, 
gon with a fecond flow : 

yet this Critick fo fteme, 
but whome, none mull difcerne 
nor perfeftly haue feing, 
ftrangely layes aboute him, 
as nothing without him 
were worthy of being. 

That J my felfe betray, 
into that publique way, 
where the worlds ould bawd 
cuflome, that doth humor 
and by idle rumor 
her dotages applaud, 

C3 
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that whilft fliee ftill prefers 
thofe that be wholly hers 
madnes and Ignorance, 
I creepe behynd the time 
from fpertling with their crime 
and glad too with my chance. 

O wretched world the while 
when the euill moft vile 
beareth the fayreft face, 
and inconftant lightnes 
with a fcomefuU fleightnes, 
the bed things doth difgrace. 

whilft this flrange knowing beafte 

man, of himfelfe the leafte 

his enuy declaring 

that virtue mud defcend 

her title to defend 

again ft him, much preparing. 

yet thefe me not delude 
nor from my place extrude 
By theyr refolued hate : 
theire vilenes that do knowe 
which to my felfe / (how 
to keepe aboue my fate. 
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Ode II. 

YOV braue Heroyque mynds 
worthy your Countries name 
that honor ftill purfue 
goe and fubdue 
whilft loytering hyndes, 
lurck heere at home with fhame. 

Britans you ftay too long 
quickly aboard beftowe you, 
And with a merry gale 
fwell your ftretch'd fayle 
with vowes as ftronge 
as the winds that blow you. 

your Cburfe fecurely fteare 
weft and by fouth foorth keep 
Rockt, Lee-ihores, nor (holes, 
when Eolus fcoulds 
you need not feare 
fo abfolute the deepe. 

And cheerefuUy at fea 

fucceife you ftill entife 

to get the pearle and gould, 

and ours to hould 

Virginia 

earths onely paradife. 
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where nature hath in ftore 
fowle, venifon and fiflie 
and the fruitefuirft foyle 
without your toyle 
three haruefts more 
all greater then your wifli. 

And the ambitious vine 
Crownes with his purple maffe, 
The Cedar reaching hie 
to kiffe the sky 
the Cypreffe, Pine 
And vfefuU Saffafras. 

To whome the golden age 

ftill natures lawes doth giue, 

nor other cares attend 

but them to defend 

from winters rage, 

that long there doth riot Hue. 

when as the lufliious fmell 
of that delitious land, 
aboue the feas that flowes 
the cleere wind throwes, 
your harts to fwell 
approching the deare ftrand. 

/n kenning of the fliore 
(thanks to god firft giuen,) 
O you the happy'ft men 
be frolike then, 
let Cannons roare, 
Frighting the wide hcauen. 



and 
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And in Regions farre 

fuch Heroes bring yee foorth 

As thofe from whome we came 

and plant our name, 

vnder the ftarre 

not knowne vnto our North, 

& where in plenty growcs 

the lawrell euery where, 

Appollds facred tree 

your dayes may fee, 

A Poets Browes 

to Crowne, that may fing there. 

thy voyages attend 
Induftrious Hackluit 
whofe Reading fhall inflame 
men to feeke fame ; 
and much commend 
to after times thy wit. 




Ode 
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To my f rinds the Camber-britans 
and theyr liarp. 

Ode 12. 

FAYRE ftood the winde for France 
when we our failes aduance 
and now to proue our chance 
longer not tarry : 
But put vnto the mayne 
at Kaux the mouth of Seine 
with all his warlike trayne 
landed King Harry, 

And taking many a forte 
fumifh'd in warlike forte 
comming toward Agincourte 
(in happy houre) 
(kermifliing day by day 
with thofe oppofe his way, 
whereas the gen'rall laye 
with all his powre : 

Which in his height of pride 
as Hetiry to deride, 
his Ranfome to prouide 
vnto him fending, 
which he neglefts the while 
as from a nation v}'le 
yet with an angry fmile 
their fall portending, 
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And turning to his men 
quoth famous Henry then, 
though they to one be ten 
be not amazed : 
yet haue we well begun 
battailes foe brauely wonne 
euermore to the fonne 
by fame are rayfed. 

-^nd for m}' felfe (quoth he) 
This my full reft (hall bee 
'England nere mourne for me 
nor more efteeme me 
vi£lor I will remayne 
or on this earth be flaine 
neuer (hall (he fuftaine 
loflfe to redeeme me. 

Yoyters and Creffy tell 

when mofte their pride did fwell 

vnder our fwords they fell, 

no lefTe our (kill is, 

then when our grandfyre greate 

claiming the regall feate 

in many a warlike feate 

lop'd the french lillies. 

The duke of York foe dread 
the eager vaward led 
with the maine Henry fped 
amongft his henchmen 
Excejler had the rear 
A brauer man not there 

and 
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and na«r preparing were 
for the falfe Frenchmen^ 

and xcsAy to be gone 
armour on armour flione, 
drum vnto drum did grone, 
to licare was woonder, 
that with the cries they make 
the very earth did (hake. 
Trumpet to trumpet fpake 
Thunder to thunder. 

Well it thine age became 
O noble Erpingliam 
thou didft the fignall frame 
vnto the forces : 
when from a medow by 
like a ftorme fodainely 
the Engliih archery 
fluck the French horfes. 

The Spanifli vghe fo ftrong 
arrowes a cloth-yard long, 
that like to ferpents ftoong 
pearcing the Wether : 
None from his death now Aarts^ 
but playing manly parts 
and like true Englifli harts, 
ftuck clofe together. 

when down theyr bowes they threw 
and foorth their bilbowes drewe, 
& on the french they flew 
no man was tardy 

armes 
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arms from the (houlders fent, 
fcalpes to the teeth were rent, 
downe the French pefants went, 
Thcfe were men hardye. 

when now that noble king 
his broade fword brandifhing 
into the hoafl did fling 
as to or'whelme it 
who many a deep wound lent, 
his armes with blood befprent, 
and many a cruell dent 
brufed his helmett. 

Glojier, that duke fo good 
next of the royal 1 blood, 
for famous England ftood, 
with his braue brother 
Clarence, in fteele mofl bright, 
that yet a maiden knighte 
yet in this furious fighte 
fcarce fuch an other, 

Warwick in bloode did wade 
Oxford the foes inuade 
and cruel flaughter made 
ftill as they ran vp, 
Suffolke his axe did ply 
Beaumont ^X[A Willoughby 
bare them right doughtyly, 
Ferrers and Fanliope 

On happy Cry f pin day 
fought was this noble fra}', 



which 
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which fame did not delay 
to England to carry : 
O when fhall -fnglifhmen 
with fuch afts fill a pen ? 
of England breed agen 
fuch a king Harry f 




Thefirjle Eglog. 



PHyEBVS full out his yearly courfe had ru, 
whom the long winter labored to outweare, 
& now preuayling profp'roufly begunne 
to rayfe himfelfe vpon our Heniifphqare 

and the pleaf 'd heauen this ioyfulTeafon nccrc 
Oreio'yd diflblu s many a filuer teare. 

When Philomel true augure of the fpring 
whofe tunes expreffe a Brothers traitcrous faft 
whilft the frefh groues with her coplaints do ring, 
to Cinthia her fad tragedy doth aft, 
The iocond merle perch'd on the higheft fpray 
fings his loue forth, to fee the pleafant May. 

The crawling Snake againft the morning fonne 
like Iris (howes his fundry coloured coate, 
the gloomy fhades that enuioufly doth Ihunne 
rauifh'd to heare the warbling birds to roate. 
The buck forfakes the Lawn's wher he hath fed 
fearing the hunt fliould view his veluet head. 

Through 
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through eu'ry part difpearfed is the blood 
the lufty fpring in fulnes (now) of pride 
man, bird, and beafte, each tree, and euery flood, 
highly reioycing in this goodly tyde 

faue Rowland leaning on a Ranpick tree 
wafted with age, forlorne with woe was he. 

Create God qd he, (with hads reard to the skie) 
thou wyfe creator of the ftarry light, 
whofe wondrous works thy eflence do implye 
in the diuiding of the day and nighte 

The earth releeuing with the teeming fpring 
which the late winter low before did bring. 

O thou ftrong builder of the firmament 
who placed'ft Yhcbus in his fiery Carr, 
and for the Planets wifely didft inuent 
their fundry manfions that they fliould not iarre 
Appointing Plicbe miftris of the night, 
fro his pure flames to fetch her borrowed light. 

Fro that bright pallace where thou raig'nft alone 
which round with ftarrs is glorioufly inchafed ; 
before the footftoolc of whofe glittering throne 
thofe thy high orders feuerally are placed, 
Receiue my vowes that may thy courtc afcend 
where thy cleer prefence all the powers attcd 

Shepheards greate Soueraignc.gracioufly receiue 
thofe thoughts to thee continually eredlcd, 
nor let the world all comfort me bercaue 
whilfte I before it fadly lie deiefted, 

whofe fmnes like fogs that onercloud the aire 
darken thofe bf^ams once promif'd mc fo faire. 

My 
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My hopes are fruiteles, and my fayth is vaine, 
and but meere (howes difpofed itie to mock 
fuch are exalted bafely that can faine, 
and none regards iuft Rowland of the rock. 
To thofe fat paftures others helthfull keepe 
niah'ce denyes mee entrance with my flieepe. 

Yet nill J nature enuioufly accufe 
nor blame the heauens thus haples mee to make 
what they impofe but vainly we refufe 
when not our power their punifhment can flake 
/'brtune the world that towfes too and fro 
/^ickle to all yet conftant in my woe. 

This onely reds, time fhall deuoure my forrowe 

and to affli<Slion minifter reliefe 

When as there neuer fliall fucceed a morrow, 

whofe laboring howres (hal Icgthen out my greef, 
nor in my bred care fit agaync fo deepe : 
tyring the fad night with diftempered fleepc. 

And when that time expired hath the date 
what wears out all things laftly perifh mud 
and that all fearching and impartiall fate 
fhal take accompte of long- forgotten dull 
when euery being, filently fliall ceafe 
lockt in the amies of euerlafting peace. 

Now in the Ocean Titan quenched his flame 
that fummond Cinthia to fet vp her light 
when flie the neerft of the celeftiall frame 
fat the mod glorious on the brow of nighte 
whe the poore 5wain with heuy hart oppreft, 
to the cold earth fanck fadly downe to. reft 
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Motto. 

years 
\/T Jt'HT my youths mirth become thy aged 
* my gentle (heapheard father of vs all, 
wherewith I wonted to delight my fceres 
when to their fports they pleafed mee to call : 
now would / tune my mifkins on the greene i 
and frame my verie the vertues to vnfoold, 
of that fole Phcenix bird my liues fo!e queen 
whofe locks do ftain the three-tini's burniOit gold 
but melancholy fetled in thy fplecne, 
my rymes feeme hartb to thy ynrclifh't tafte, 
thy wits that long replenijh't haue not beene : 
Wanting kinde moyflure doe vnkindly wafle. 

IViitken. 



Well wanton, laugh not my ould age to fcorne, 
nor twit me fo my fenfes to haue lofte, 
the time hath been when as my hopefull momc 
promif 'd as much as nowe thy youth can boaflc : 
my direfull cares beene drawne vpon my face 
in crooked lynes with ages Jron pen, 

D the 
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The morpliew quite difcolored the place 
Which had the povvr t attraft the eyes of men. 
What mock'd the Lilly, bears this Tawny die, 
And this once Crimfon, looks thus deadly pale, 
Soxo\s hath fet his foot vpon myne eye, 
And hath for euer perifhed my fale. 
A cumber-world, yet in the world am left 
A fruitleffe plot with brambles ouergrown : 
Of all thofe ioyes, that pleaf 'd my youth, bereft 
And now too late my folly but bemoane ; 
Thofe daynty ftraines of my well-tuned reed, 
Which many a time haue pleafd the curious ears, 
To me no more thofe pleafing thoughts do breed 
But tell the errors of my wandring years, 
Thofe poyfning pills ben byding at my hart, 
Thofe loathfom drugs vnfeafned youth did chaw, 
Not once fo fweet, but now they be as tart, 
Not in the mouth, that they were in the mau'. 

Motto, 

Euen fo I ween for thy olid ages fcucr, 
Deems fwecteft potions, bitter as the gall, 
And thy coUd pallet, hauing loft the fauour, 
Rcccaues no comfort by a cordiall. 

Wiukcn, 



As thou art, once was I a gamefom boy, 
Jll-wintrcd now, and aged as you fee, 

And 
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And well / know, that fwallow-winged ioy 
Shall be negle£led as it is in me. 
When on the arch of thyne eclipfed tyes^ 
Time fliall haue deeply chara£lred thy death, 
And fun-burnt age» thy kindly moiflure dries, 
Thy wafted lungs be niggards of thy breath ; 
Thy brawn-fallen armes, and thy declining back 
To the fad burthen of thy years (hall yeeld 
And that thy legs their wonted force (hall lack, 
Able no more thy wretched Trunck to weeld. 
Now am I like the knotty aged Oak, 
Whom wafting time hath made a tomb for duft, 
That of his branches reft by tempeft ftroke, 
His bark confumes with canker worms and ruft, 
and though thou feemft like to the bragging bryr 
And fpredft thee like the morn-lou'd Marygould 
Yet (hall thy fap be (hortly dry and feer 
Thy gawdy bloflbms blemi(hed with cold. 
Euen fuch a wanton and vnruly fwayne 
Was little Rowland^ when as lately he 
Vpon the verge of yonder neighbouring plaine 
Carued .this rime vpon a Bechen tree. 



THen this great vniuerfe no lejfe^ 
Can ferite twr prayfes to expreffe : 
Betwixt fier eies^the poles of hue ^ 
Tlie Iwji of heauenly beautyes moue 
Depainted in t/idr proper Jlories^ 
As well thefixd as wandring glories^ 

D 2 Which 
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whiclifrom t/icir proper orbes notgoe^ 
witetlur tliey gyrefwift orJUnve : 
where from their lips^ when flu doth/pecJce 
the mufeck of thofefphears do breake 
which their Itarmonius motion breedeth *> 
from whofe cluerfull breat/i proceedcth ': 
that balmy sweetnes thatgiues birtJi 
to euery offpring of tlu earth, 
fierfhape and cariage of which frame 
in forme how well flue beares tlufanu^ « ^ 
is that proportion luauens beft treafure^ 
xvhereby it doth allpoyfe and meafure^ 
fo that alone lur Itappy fight 
conteynes perfellion and delight. 

Motto, 

O diuine love which fo aloft can rayfe 
and lift the mind out of this earthly myre, 
and doft infpire vs with fo glorious prayfe, 
as with the heauens doth equall man's defire 
who doth not help to deck thy holy fhrine 
with Venus mirtle and Apollds tree ? 
who will not fay that thou art mod diuine 
at lead confefle a deity in thee ? 

Winken. 

A foolifli boy, full ill is he repayed, 

for now the wanton pines in cndles paine, 

and 
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and fore repents what he before miflaide, 
fo may they be, which can fo lewdely fayne, 
now hath this yonker tome his trefled locks 
and broke his pipe which was of found fo fweet 
forfaking his companions and their flocks, 
and cafts his garland loofly at his feete, 
and being fhrouded in a homely cote 
and full of forrow (I him fitting by,) 
he tun'de his rebeck to a moumefuU note 
and thereto fang this doleful! elegy. 

VPPON a bank with rofesfet about 
where pretty turtles ioyning bil to bill^ 
and getitU fprings Jleale foftly murmuring out 
wajhing thefoote of pleafures f acred hill: 
there little hue fore wounded lyesy 
his bowe and arrowed broken 
bedewdwith teares from Venus tyes 
oh greeuous to befpoken, 

Beare him my liartflaine with her fcomefull eye 
w/iere flicks tlu arrowe that poor e liart did kill 
with whofe fharp pile requefl him ere he die^ 
about the fame to write his latefl will^ 

and bid him fend it back to me 

at inflant of his dyings 

that cruell cruellfJue may fee 

my faith and Iter denying. 

His clmppell be a mournefutl Cyprcffe fhade 
and for a chauntry Philotnels fweet lay 
wliere prayers fhall continually be made 

D3 by 
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By pilgrim louers pajfing by that way. 

With Nynip/us and Jh^Iteards yearly moane 
His timeUs death beweeping. 
In telling that my hart alone 
ffatk his lajl will in keeping. 

Motto. 

Woe's me for him that pineth fo in paine, 
Alas poore Rowland how for htm I greeue, 
^o fayre a bayt fhould breed fo foule a baine, 
Yet the not dayne his forow to relieue. 

Winken. 

Beware by him thou foolifh wanton fwaine, 
By others harmcs thus maill thou learn to heed : 
Beauty and wealth been fraught with hy difdayn 
The ntg^t draws on, com homeward let vs fpeed. 





The third Eglog. 



Perkiii. 

Rmvland for fliame awake thy drowfie mule, 
Tyme playes the hunts vp to thy fleepy head; 
Why lyeft thou here, whilft we are ill beeftead 
Fowle idle fwayn ? 

Who cuer heard thy pipe and pleafmg vaine 
And now doth heare this fcuruy minjlralcie, 
Tending to naught, but beaflly ribauldry 
that doth not mufe ? 

Then ilumber not with dull Endymion, 
But tune thy reed to dapper vireiayes, 
And fing a while, of blefled Betaes prayfe, 
and none but ihe : 



Aboue the reft fo happy maift thou be, 
For learned Colin layes his pipes to gage. 
And is to fayrie gon a pilgrimage 
the more our moane. 



Tlu tlurd Eglog. 

Rowland. 

What Beta, fhcpheard ? flie is /'ans belou'de 
faire Betaes praife beyond our ftrayn doth ftretch 
a note to hy for my poore pipe to reache^ 
an oaten reede. 

The mod vnfit to fpeake of worthies deede 
but fet my fong vnto a lower key, 
whereas a hornepipe J may fafely play 
and vnreproou'd. 

With flattery my mufe could neuer fadg 
nor could this vaine fcurrility afTefl 
from loofer youth to win a light refpe£l 
too bafe and vile. 

me that doth make that J not care the while 
my felfe aboue Tom Piper to aduance 
which fo beftirrs him at the morrice daunce 
for penny wage. 

Pcrkin, 

Rowlaiid fo toyes efteemed often are 
and fafliions euer vary with the time 
but fince the feafon doth require fome rime, 
with lufty glee 

let me then heare that roundelay of thee, 
which once thou fangft to me in laneuere 
when Robin Redbreft fitting on a breere 
the burthen bare. 



well 
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Rowland, 

Well needs J muft, yet with a lieauy heart 
yet were not Beta, fure I would not fing 
whofe praife the Echo'es ceafe not yet to ring 
vnto the skies. 

Perkin. 

Be With good Rowland then, & cleer thine eyes, 
and fince good Robin to his roofte is gone 
fupply his want, and put two parts in one 
to (hew thy art. 




Rowland. 

Stayy Thames to heart myfon^^ thou greaie&*/amous floods 

Beta alone th^ Fhasnix is of all thy watry broody 

the queene ofvirgitis onelyjhee^ 

the King offloads alotting thee 

of all the reft^ be ioyfull then to fee this happy day^ 

thy Veta now alone fhall be the fubie^ of my lay 

V^ith daynty delight fomefiraines of dapper verclayes : 
conu lonely fheapheards fit by mee^ to tell our Betaes prayfe 
and let vsfingfo hie a verfe 
her foueraigne virtues to rehearfe : 
That little birds fhall filent fit to heare vsfkepheardsfing 
while riuers badarvard bendtluir cours &'flow vnto tlicir 

Spring 

Range 
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'^nge all thy fuvanmf aire Tkames taj^ether on a ranck 

and place them each in their degree vppo thy winditig back 

and let themfet together ail 

time keeping with tlu twatersfall: 

Andcraue the tnneful nightingale to helpeyou troithher lay 

the woo fell and the throJUecock^ chief mufick of our May. 

See what a troup of nymphs^ come leading hand in hand 

infuch a nomber that well neere the take vp all theflrand^ 

and hark haw merrily they finge^ 

that makes the neiglCbring medowes ring 

and Beta comes before alofu^ clad in a purple pall 

and as the Queene of all the reft doth vifeare a coronall. 

Trim vp her golden treffes with A\KA\ots facred tree 

whofe tutage <s* efpectall care I wifh lurfHll to be 

that for his darling hath prepc^rd 

a glorious croiwne as her reward^ 

twtfuch a golden Crowne as haughty Cefar vreares^ 

but f Itch a glittering flarry one as Ariadfte beares. 

Mayds get the ckbycefl flowers a garland and entwine 
nor pinks norpanfies Ut their want^ befure of Eglantine 
fee that there beftore oflyllyes 

( Cald of the Sheapherds daffadillies) (lice 

with Rofes damafk^ white 6- redd^ the deerefl flower de- 
the Qowflip of lerufalem &* clone ofYarddice 

O thou greate eie of heauen^ the dales mofi dearefl lighte 

vtnth thy bright fifler Cynthia^ the glory of the night 

and thofe that make theefeauen 

to vs the nearfl of heauen^ 

And thou O gorgeous /ris, with all thy Colours died 

wlienfheeflreamesforthherrayesthendafhtis all your pride 

In thee whilflfhe behoulds (O flood) her heauenly fctce 

thefeagods in tluir watry armes would gladly hir imbrace 

the intifing Syrens in their layes 

with tritons doe refound her praife 

HafHng with all thefpeed they can vnto the fpacious fea 

^through all Neptunescourteproclaime our Betaes holiday 
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Andeturmare refrejh the raote of the fat oliue tree 

in whofe dearfhadow euer may thy bancks preferued be^ 

the Bay that Poets doth adorne 

and mirtle of chafl loners worne 

that f aire may be thefrute^ the bovghes prefenid by peace 

and let the mornefull Cipreffe dy^ and heerefor euer ceafe. 

yfe^leflrew thejhore with pearl wher 'Beta walks alone 
and we will paueherfummer bower with riche/l Indian 
phfum^ the aire and make itfweet. (Jlone 

forfuch a goddeffe as is meet, 

For if her eies for purity conietid with Titans light (fighte 
no maruailethen alt/iough t/ieire beames do dazle humane 

SoOd lowd your trumpets then from Londons loftiefl towers 
to beate theflormy tempejls back and calm the raging Jhowrs 
fet the cornet with the flute 
the orpharion to the lute 

Timing the taber and the pipe to thefwet violons 
and mock the thunder in the aire with the lowde clarions. 

Beta long may thine Altars fmoake with yearely facrifice 
and long thy f acred temples maye theyre high dales fo- 
thyflieapheards watch by day and night lemnize 

thy Uiaydes attend thy holy light 

And thy large Empire firetch her arms fro eaflvnto the wefl 
And Alison on the Appenines aduance her conquering crefi, 

Perken. 

Thanks gentle Rowland for my roundelay, 

and as for Beta burthen of thy fong 

the fhepeheards goddefle may (he florifh long 

and happy be, 

and not difdayne to be belou'd of thee : 

tryumphing Albion clap thy hands for loy 

that 
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that haue fo long not tafted of anoy 
not that thou may. 

Rowland. 

(yeand 
5hepheard, & when my milke white eawes haue 
iffeta (hall haue the firftlmg of the fould 
yea though the horns were of the pureft goulde 
& the fine fleece, the richeft purple grayn. 

Perken. 

Beleeue me as I am true fheepheards fwaine 
then for thy loue all other I forlake 
and vnto thee my felfe I doe betake 
with faith vnfaind. 



Tlte 



5d 




Motto. 

SHcapheard, why creepe we in this lowly vaine 
as though our ftore no better vs afToords ? 
and in this feafon when the flirring fwain (words 
makes the wyde fields foQd with great thudring 
not as twas wont now rurall be our rymes 
Sheapheards of late are waxed wondrous neate. 
though they were richer in the former tymes, 
.we be inraged with more kindly heate 
The withered Laurell freihiy growes agayne 
which fimply fhadowed the Pierian fpring 
which oft inuites the folitary fwayne 
thether, to heare thofe facred virgins fing : 
then if thy mufe haue fpent her wonted zeale 
with withered twifts thy forehead ftial be bound 
but if with thefe fhe dare aduance her fayle 
amongfl the befl then may fhe be renown'd 

Gorbo. 



Sheapheards, thefe men at mighty things do aym 
and therefore prefle into the learned troope 

with 
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With filed phraze to dtgnifie their name, 

Els with the world (hut in this fhamefuU coope. 

But fuch a fubie6l ill bcfeemeth me, 

For J mud pipe amongft the lowly fort, 

Thofe flily heardgrooms who haue laught to fee, 

When I by moonfhine made the fayries fport 

Who of the toyles of Hercules will treat, 

And put his hand to an eternall pen, 

In thefe hie labours it behooues him fweat, 

To foare beyond the vfuall pitch of men. 

Such monfter-tamers who would take in hand, 

As haue tyde vp the triple- headed hound, 

Or of thofe Gyants which gainft heuen durft (lad 

whofe (Irength the gods it troubled to confound ? 

who lifteth with fo mighty things to mell. 

And dares a taflce fo great to vndertake, 

Should rayfe the black inhabitants of Hell : 

And (lir a tempeft on the Stygian Lake. 

He that to worlds Pyramides will build 

On thofe great Heroes got by heauenly powers, 

Should haue a pen mod plentifully filld 

In the full (Ireams of learned Mards (howers. 

who will foretell mutations, and of men, 

Of future things and wifely will enquire. 

Before (hould (lumber in that (hady den 

That often did with prophefie infpyre. 

Southfaying Sy bells fleepen long agon 

we haue their reed but few haue cond their art. 

And the welch wifard cleaueth to a (lone 

No oracles more wonders (hall impart. 

when 
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when him this round that necreft ouerran, 
His labouring mother to the light did bring, 
The fweat that then from Orplieus (latue ran, 
,Foretould the prophets had whereon to fing, 
when virtue had alotted her a prize. 
The Oaken garlands and the laurell Crown, 
Fame then refumd her lofty wings to rife, 
And plumes wear honored with the purple gown 
Then when religion with a goulden chayne, 
Men vnto fayre ciuility did draw, 
who fent from heauen brought iuftice forth again 
to keep the good, the viler fort to awe, 
that fimple age as (imply fung of loue, 
till third of Empire and of earthly fwayes 
Drew the good (hepheard from his lafles loue, 
to fing of flaughter and tumultuous frayes 
then loues loue-theft was priuily difcri'd, 
How he playd falfe play in Amphitrids bed, 
And yong Kpollo in the mount of Ide 
Gaue Oeiion phyfick for her maydenhead : 
the tender graffe was then the fofteft bed : 
the pleafant fhades eftecmed ftatelieft halls, 
No belly churle with Bacchus banqueted, 
Nor painted rags then couered rotten walls : 
then fimple loue by fimple virtue waied, 
Flowrs the fauours equall faith reuealed, 
Kindnes againe with kindnes was repayd, 
And with fweet kiffes couenants were fealed. 
then Beauties felf by her felfe beautified, 
5corn'd paintings, pergit and the borowed hayr, 

Nor 
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nor monftrous formes deformities did hide 
the foul to varnifh with compounded faire, 
The pureft fleece then couered pureft (kin, 
for pride as then with Lucifer remaynd 
ill fauoured fa(hions yet did not b^in, 
nor wholfSe cloaths with poyfoned liquor llaynd 
but when the bowels of the earth were fought 
whofe golden entrailes mortalls did efpy 
into the world all mifchiefe then was brought 
this fram'd the mint that coynd our mifery. 
The lofty pines then prefently cut downe 
and men fea-monfters fwam the bracky flood 
in wainfcote tubs to feeke out worlds vuknowne, 
for certain ill to leaue afltired good. 
The (leede was tamde and fitted to the fleld 
that femes a fubie£l to the riders lawes, 
he that before ran in the paftures wilde 
felt the ftifie curb controwle his angry iawes. 
The Cyclops then flood fweating to the fire 
the vfe thereof in foftntng metalls found 
that did ftreight limbs in (lubborne fteele attyre 
forging fliarp tooles the tender flefli to wound, 
The Citty-builder then intrencht his towers 
and layd his wealth within the walled towne, 
which after ward in rough and ftormy ftowres 
kindled the fire that burnt his bulwarks downc. 
This was the fad beginning of our woe\ m<\ 
that was from hell on wretched mortalls hurld 
& from this fount did all thofe mifchiefes flow 
whofe inundation drowneth all the world. 

Molto 
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Motto. 

Well (hepheard well, the golden age is gon, 
Wifhes no way reuoketh what is pafl, 
.Small wit there were to make two griefes of one 
And our complaints we vainly fhould but waft. 
Liften to me then louely (hepheard lad, 
And thou (halt heare, attentiue if thou be, 
A prety tale I of my Grandame had, 
One winters night when there wcr none but we. 

Gorbo, 

Shepheard fay on, fo may we palTe the time» 
There is no doubt it is fom worthy rime. 

Motto. 

FAR in the country of Arden^ 
There wond a knight hight CafTamen, 
as^bould as Ifenbras. 
Fell was he and eager bent^ 
In battell atid in tournament^ 
as was the good Sir Topas. 
He had as antique ^ries tell^ 
A daughter cleaped Dowfabel, 

a maydenfaire and free. 
Andforfhe was her fathers heyr 
Ful welljhe was ycond the leyr^ 
of mickle curtejie. 

E I The 
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Tlujilke well couth /he twijl and twine, 
And make tlufine Marchpine, 

aftd with tlte fteedle werke : 
Andjhe couth helpe thepriejl to fay 
His Mat tens on a holy day 

andfing a Pfalme in Kirke. , 
She ware a frock of frolicke green. 
Might well becom a Mayden queef$, 

Which feemly was to fee. 
A hood to thatfo neat andfitu, 
In colour like the Columbine, 

Y wrought full feattioufly. 
Her feature all as frefh abotie. 
As is thegraffe thatgrowes by Doue, 

And lyth as lajjfe of Kent. 
Herfkin asfoft as Lemfler wooU, 
As white as f now on Peakifh hull 

orfwan thatfwims in Trent. 
This mayden in a morn betime, 
Wentfoorth when May was in the prime, 

to get f wee t ^etywalL 
The honyfuckle, the harlock. 
The Lylly attd the Lady-fmock, 

to deck herfummer hall. 
Thus asfhe wandred here and titere 
And picked of the bloomy btier, 

She chanced to efpy, 
A fhepluard fitting on a banke, 
Like Cftanteclere he crowed crancke, 

and pip' d full merrily. 

He 
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He leard hisjheep as he him liji, 
Wfien /le would whijile in his fifty 

to fcea about him round. 
Whilft lie full many a carrollfang, 
Vntill tiu fields and meadowes rang, 

and iliat llie woods did found, 
Infauour this fame flicpheard fwayne. 
Was like the bedlam Tamberlayne, 
which held proude Kings in awe. 
But meeke as any Lamb mought be. 
And innocent of ill as he, 

W/tom his lewd brot/ierftaw. 
This fttepheard ware ajheep gray cloke, 
Which zvas of thefineft loke 

that could be cut with fheere. 
His mittens were of Bauzens Skin, 
Hvi Cockers were of cordiivin, 

his hood of Miniueere, 
His aule and lingell in a t/wng. 
His tarbox on his broad belt hong, 

his breeche of Cointry blew. 
Full crifpe and curled were his locks, 
His browes as ivhite as Albion rocks, 

fo like a louer true 
And piping ftill he f pent tlie day, 
So merry as the Popingay, 

which liked Dowfabell. 
That would file ought or woldfhe noght, 
this lad would neuerfrom her tliought. 
She in loue-longing fell 

E 2 at 
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At length Jhe tucked vp herfrockcy 
white as the Lilly was herfmock^ 

Jhe drew thejhepheard ny : 
But tltefi thejhepheardpifid a good^ 
that all his Jheepe forfooke theyr foode^ 

to heare his melody. 
Thy Jheepe quoth Jhee, can not be leane^ 
that Iiaue a iolly Jhe^hearcb Jwayne, 

the which can pipe Jo well : 
Yea but (Jaith he) tlieir Jhepheard may^ 
I J piping thus he pitte awi^ 

In loue oj Dowfabell. 
OJ louejond boy take iliou no kecpe 
Quoth Jhe^ looke wcl vnto thy JJteepe^ 

leajl tlieyjhonld hap tojlray : ^ 
Quoth he ; Jo had I donejull well 
Had I notjeenjaire Dowfabell 

comejoorth to gather May, 
With thatjliegan to vaile her Itead^ 
Her cheekcs were like the Rojes redde^ 

but not a word Jhe Jaid^ 
With that the Jhepluard gan tojrowne^ 
He threw hisprety pipes adown, 

and on tlie ground him layd. 
Saithjhel may notjlay till night. 
And leaue myjummer hall vndight^ 

and alljor loue oJ thee : 
My coat Jaith he, nor yet my Jouldy 
Shall neither Jheep'^ nor Jltepheard liould 

except thoujauour mee. 
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Saithjhe, yet leuer I were dead^ 
then I Jhould loofe my maidenhead 

and all far loue of men : 
Saith he yet are you too vnkind^ 
If in your hart you cannot find^ 

to loue vs flaw and theti. 
And I to tliee will be as kindy 
As Colin was to Kofalind, 

ofcurtejie tlie flower : 
Tften will I be as true quoth fhe^ 
As euer maiden yet might be, 

7'nto her paramour. 
With thatfhe bent her fnow-white kftee 
Dowfie by tlujhepheard kneeled flue, 

• and him fhe.fweetlie kifl. 
With that thefltepkeard whoop' d for ioy. 
Quoth he ther's neuer fhepheards bey, 

that euer wasfo blifl. 

Gorbo. 

Now by my ftieephook, heer's a tale alone, 
Learn me the fame and I wil giue thee hyer^ 
This were as good as curds for our lone, 
When at a night we fitten by the fire. 

9 

Motto. 

Why gentle Gorbo ile not (lick for that, 
when we (hall meet vpon fom mery day, 

but 
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But fee whim we haue fet vs downc to chat, 
Yon tykes of myne b^n to fleale away, 
and if thou pleafe to come vnto our green, 
On Lammas day, when as we haue our feaft. 
Thou flialt fit next vnto the thepheardes queene, 
and tlier flialt be the only welcom gued. 




Thefift Eglog. 



COme let vs frolick mcrily, my fwayne, 
Lets fewhat fpirit therquikens yet in thee 
If there fo much be left but as a grayne. 
Of the great (lock of antique poefie, 
Or liuing but one flip of Pkcebtts facred tre. 
Or if referu'd from times deuouring rage, 
with her fad ruins fcoming once to fall, 
Memoriall left as a deferued gage : 
Or the delight of Ample paftorall, 
, Jtfay thee reuiue, whom care feems to apall. 
To fortunes orphanes nature hath bequeath'd, 

what mightieft monarchs feldome haue pofTef^ 
From hieft heauen this influence is breath'd, 

the 
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the mod diuine impreflion of the breft, 

and whom th'one pynes the other oft doth feaft 

Nor doth't affeft this fond gentility, 
whereon the foole world open mouthed gazes. 

Thinking it felfe of great ability. 

that it a great greate grandfires glorie blazes, 
and paints out fiflions in vntimely phrazes. 

Idlely we think that honor can inflame, 
thefe niouing pidlures made but for the ftreet, 

(We daily find) that ouerliue their name, 
and black obliuion is their winding fheet, 
their glory trodden vnder vujgar feet. 

Enuie difcharging all her poyfoned darts, 
the valiant mind is tempered with that fire, 

at her fierce loofe that weakly neuer flarts, 
but in defpight inforce her to retyre, 
with careles feet that fpurnes her in the myre. 

Rotvlafui, 

I may not fmg of fuch as fall nor clime, 
nor chaunt of armes, and of heroique deeds, 

Jt fitteth not a fhepheards rurall rime, 
nor is agreeing with my oaten reeds .' 
nor from my fong grofTe flattery proceedes. 

On the worlds IdoUs do I fcome to fmile, 
Nor (hall theyr names eVe in my page appeare. 

To boulder bafenes J account it vile, 

tis not their looks nor greatnes that I fear, 
nor fhall be known by me that fuch there were. 

No 
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No fatall dreads, nor fruitlefle vayne defires, 
Low caps and courtfies to a painted wall, / 
Nor heaping rotten (licks on needles fires, 
Ambitious wayes to clime, nor fears to fall, 
Nor things fo bafe do / affe£l at alL 

Motto. 

If thefe, nor thefe may like thy varying quill, 

as of too hye or of too low a ftraine 

that doe not aptly paralell thy (kill 

nor wel agreeing with a (hepheards vaine 

fubie£ls (fuppofd) ill to befeeme a fwaine 

Then tune thy pipe vnto Ideas praife, 

and teache the woods to wonder at her name, 

Thy lowly notes fo maift thou lightly raife, 

And thereby others happily inflame : 

Yet thou the whilft (land farthed off from blame. 

Thy temples then with lawrel (hall be dight, 

when as thy mufe got hy vpon her wing, 

with nimble pineons (hall dire6l her flight 

To'th place from whence all harmonies do fpring . 

To rape the fields with tuches of her (Iring. 

Rowland. 

5hepheard fmce thou fo (Irongly doft perfwade. 
And her iuft worth fo amply vs affoords, 
O facred fury all my powrs inuade, 
All fulnes flowes from thy aboundant hoords, 

Her 
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Her prayfe requires the excellenteft words : 
Shall I then firil fing of her heauenly eie 
To it attrafling euery other fight ? 
May a poore (hepheard then afpyre fo hy, 
which if the fun (hould giue vs vp to night, 
The ftars from it (hould fetch a purer light 
Or that fayr brow, where beawty keeps her ftate 
There ilill refidiiig as her proper fphear 
Which when the world (he meaneth to amate, 
Wonder inuites to (land before her there, 
Throughout the world the prayfe thereof to bear, 
Or touch her cheek deare natures treafury, 
whereas (he (loares th'abundance of her bli(re, 
where of her felfe (he*xa6ls fuch vfury 
That (he's els needy by inwealthing this, 
That like a mifer her ritch cheft doth kifle. 
Or thofe pure hands in whoje delicious palmes, 
Loue takes delight the palmefter to play, 
Whofe chriftall fingers dealing heauenly almes, 
Giue the whole wealth of all the world away, 
O who of thefe fufiiciently can fay ! 
Or th'iuory columns, which this fane vpbeare, 
Where Dianes Nuns their goddefle do adore, 
vnto her, euer facrificing there 
Her halowed altars kneeling (lil before. 
Where more they do perform, their zeal the more: 
vnconning (hepheard of tliefe praife I none. 
Although furpa(nng, yet let I them pafTe, 
Nor in this kind her excellence is (hown, 
To fing of thefe not my intent it was. 

Our 
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Our mufe mud vndergoe a waightier'mafle, 
And be direfled by a ftraighter lyne, 

Which me muft vnto hyer regions guide, 
That J her vertues rightly may define, 

from me my felfe thats able to diuide 

Vnles by them my weaknefle be fupplide. 
That be the end whereat I only ayme, 

which to performe J faithfully mud (Iriue, 
Faire as J can to build this goodly frame 

and euery part with aptnes to contriue 

that time from this example may deriue. 
Jn whom, as on fom well prepared ftage, 

each morrall virtue a£ls a princely part, 
Where euery fcene pronounced by a fage. 

hath the true fulnes both of wit and art, 

and wifely (lealeth the fpeflators hart. 
That euery cenfure worthily doth brooke 

and vnto it a great attention drawes 
Jn't' which when wifedome doth feuerely looke, 

often therewith inforced is to paufe, 

to yeeld a free and generall applaufe. 
Who vnto goodnes can (he not excite, 

and in the fame not teacheth to be wife 
and deeply feen in each obfequious rite 

wherein of that fum miftery there lyes 

which her fole ftudy is and only exercife 
But the great'ft volume nor exafteft comment, 

wherein art euer abfoluteft fliined, 
Nor the fmal'ft letter filling vp the margent, 

yet euery fpace with matter interlined 

in 
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_ in the hy*ft knowledge, rightly her defined, 

O / if but fenfe effeflually could fee 
what is in her t*be worthily admired 

How infinit her excellences be, 
the date of which can neuer be expired 
from her hy praife the world could not be hired, 

But fince that heauen mud onely be the mirror, 
wherin the world can her perfeftions viewe, 

and fame is ftroken filent with the terror 
wanting wherewith to pay what is her due, 
Colours can giue her nothing that is new. 

Then fince there wants ability in colors, 
nor pencill yet fufficiently can blaze her, 

For her ile make a mirror of my dolors 
and in my tears fheeft* look her felf & praife her 
happy were I if fuch a glafle might pleafe her. 

Go gentle winds and whifper in her eare, 
and tell Idea how much I adore her, 

and you my flocks report vnto my fayre, 
how far (he pafieth all that went before her, 
and as their goddefie all the playnes adore her. 

And thou cleer brook by whofe pure filuer ftream 

grow thofe tall oaks wher J haue caru'd her name 

Conuey her prayfe to Neptunes watry realme, 
and bid the Tritons to found foorth her fame, 
vntil wide Neptune fcarce containe the fame. 

Motto, 

Stay there good Rowland^ whether art thou rapt, 

beyond 
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beyond the moone that ilriueft thus to ftrayne: 
Into what phrenfy lately art thou hapt ? 
That in this fort intoxicates thy braine, 
Much difagreeing from a Ihepheards vaine. 

Rowland. 

Motto^ why me fo ftrangely (houldft thou tempt, 
Aboue my ftrength with magick of her ftyle. 
The fcope of which from limits is exempt* 
as be all they that of it do compile, 
able to lift the fprite that is moil vile. 
Didft thou me iirft vnto her prayfes (lir, 
And now at laft doft thou againe refufe me, 
What if perhaps with too much loue I erre 
And that therein the forward mufe abufe me» 
The caufe thou gau'ft in this alone excufe me.. 

Motto, 

Rowland then ceafe, referue thy plentious mufe. 
Till future time thy fimple oaten reed, 
.Shall with a far more glorious rage infufe : 
To fmg the glory of fome worthies deed. 
For this / think but little (hall thee deed 

Rowland, 

5hepheard farewell the (kies begin to lower, 
Yon pitchy cloude, that hangeth in the Weft, 

5hows 
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Showes vs ere long that we fliall haue a Ihower, 
Come let vs home, for / fo think it beft, 
For to theyr cotes our flocks are gone to reft. 

Motto. 

Content, and if thoul't come vnto my coat, 
Although god knowes my cheere be very fmall, 
For wealth with me was neuer yet afloat, 
Vet take in gree what euer do befall, 
Wee'l lit & turne a crab, and tune a madrigall. 
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Gorbo. 

■y^EI met good Winkm. whither doft thou wed 
how hafl thou far'd old fhepherd many a year 
His daycs in darkneffe, thus can Winken fpend? 
Who / haue known for piping had no peere, 
wher be thofe fayr floks thou wert wot to guide, 
What be they dead, or hapt on fome michaunce? 
Or mifchiefe thee their maftcr doth bctyde ? 
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Or lordly loue hath call thee in a trance/ 
What man lets ftill be merry while we may, 
and take a truce with forow for a time 
the whil'ft we pafle this weary winters day 
in reading riddles or in making rime. 

Winken^ 

A woe's me Gordo mirth is far away, 
Nor may it fotome with fad malcontent, 
O blame me not (to fe this difmall day) 
then though my pore hart it in peeces rent 
my tune is tum'd into a fwanlike fong, 
that bed becomes me drawing to my death, 
till which me thinks that euery howr is long 
my bred becomes a prifon to my breath. 
Nothing more loathfom then the cheerfuU light, 
Comn is my night, when once appeares the day, 
the blefled fonne is odious to my fight, 
nor found me liketh but the ftirech-oules lay, 

Gorbo. 

What maift thou be that ould Winken ik word^ 
that of all (hepheards wert the man alone, 
that once with laughter fliook'ft the fliepheardes 
with thync own madnes laftly ouerthrown (boord 
/ think thou dotll in thy declining age, 
Or for the loofnefle of thy youth art fory, 

and 
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and therefore vowed fom folcmn pilgrimage 

^ to holy HaykSy or Patricks purgatory, ^„ ^^^^ 

Come fit we down vndcr this Hawthorn tree, ent Pilgri 

the morrows h'ght (hall lend vs day enough, ™*ge »» 

And let vs tel of Gawen, or Sir Guy. ml^^^,^. 

. Of Robin-hood^ or of ould Clim a Clough, \^ ij^e ho 

' Or els fome Romant vnto vs areede, ly rood of 

By former fliepheards taught thee in thy youth, Hayles. 

Of noble Lords and Ladies gentle deed 

Or of thy Loue or of thy lafles trueth. 

Winkefu 

•Shepheard no no, that world with me is pad, 
Merry was it when we thofe toys might tell 
But tis not now as when thou fawft me lad 
A great mifchance me fmce that time befel, 
Elphin is dead, and in his graue is layde, 
O to report it, how my hart it greueth, 
Cruel that fate that fo the time betrayd 
And of our ioyes vntimely vs depriueth. 

Gorbo. 

Is it for him thy tender hart doth bleede ? 
For him that liuing was the fhepheardes pride, 
Neuer did death fo merdlefTe a deede, 
111 hath he done and ill may him betyde : 
Nought hath he got, nor of much more can boaft. 
Nature is payd the vtmoft of her due, 

Pan 
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Pan hath receaud To dearly that him cod 
O heauens his vertues did belong to you. 
Do not thou then vnceflantly complaine, 
Beft doth the meane befit the wife in mourning: 
And to recall that, laborft but in vaine, 
which is by fate prohibited retouming. 

Gorbo. 

Wer't for the beft this prefent world afToordes, 
•Sheph^ard our forows might be eafly caft. 
But oh his lofle requireth more then vvordsf 
Nor it fo (lightly can be ouerpaft : 
when his fayr flocks he fed vpon the downs, 
the pooreft Ihepheard fuflfered not anoy, 
now are we fubie£l to the beaftly clowns, 
that all our mirth would vtterly deftroy. 
Long after he was flirowded in the earth, 
the birds for forow did forbeare to fmg, 
Shepheards for went their wonted (timers mirth, 
winter therewith outware a double fpring, 
that had not nature laftly cald to mind, 
the neare approching of her own decay, 
things (hould haue gon contrary vnto kinde, 
And to the Chaos all againe (hould fway : 
the nymphes forbare infiluer fprings to looke, 
with fundry flowers to brayd their yeellow hayr. 
And to the defarts fadly them betooke, 
So much oppreft, and ouercome with care. 
And for his fake the early wanton lambs, 

that 
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that mongft the hillocks wont to (kip and play, 
5adly ninne bleating from their carefuU dams 
nor will theire foft lips to the vdders lay. 
The groueSythe mountains,and the pleafantheath 
that wonted were with Roundelaies to ring 
Are blalled now with the cold northern breath 
that not a (heephard takes delight to fmg. 
who would not die when Elphine now is gone ? 
liuing that was the (hepheards true delight, 
with whofe bled fpirit (attending him alone) 
virtue to heauen dire£lly tooke her flight. 
Oriely from fooles thou from the world didft fly, 
knowing the earth llrange monfters forth Ihould 
that (hould thy lafting poefy deny (bring 

thy worth and honour raflily cenfuring : 
whilft thou aloft with glorious wings art borne 
fmging with Angells in the gorgeous (ky, 
laughing euen Kings, and their delights to (korn 
and all thofe fotts them idly deify. 
And learned fheepheard thou to time (hall liue 
when their greate names are vtterly forgotten 
And fame to thee eternity fhall giue 
when with their bones their fepulchers are rotte 
Nor moumefull Cipreffe nor fad widowing yew 
about thy tombe to profper fliall bee feen 
but bay and mirtle which be euer new 
in fpight of winter flourifhing and greene. 
Summers longll day (hall (heepheards not fufBce 
to fit and tell full (loryes of thy prayfe 
Nor (hall the longeft winters night comprize 

F their 
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Their fighs for him the fubiefl of their layes, 
And gentle fhepheards (as fure fom there be) 
That liuing yet his vertues do inherit, 
Men from bafe enuy and detraction free, 
Of vpright harts and of as humble fpirit : 
Thou that down from the goodly Weftern wafte 
To drink at Auan driueft thy funned flieep, 
Good Melibeus, that fo wifely haft 
Guided the flocks deliuered thee to keep ; 
Forget not Elphin^ and thou gentle fwayne, 
That doft thy pipe by filuer Douen found, 
Alexis that doft with thy flocks remaine 
Far off" within the Cafydonian grounde, 
Be mindfuU of that Ihcpheard that is dead, 
And thou to long that I to pipe haue taught, 
Vnhappy Rowland that from me art fled : 
And fetft ould Winken and his words at naught ; 
And like a gracelefle and vntutord lad, 
Art now departed from my aged fight, 
And needfly to fouthern fields wilt gad. 
Where thou doft Hue in thriftlefle vayn delight. 
Thou wanton boy, as thou canft pype afwell. 
As any he, a bagpipe that doth beare, 
Still let thy ^ownds of that good ftiepheard tel. 
To whom thou haft been euermore fo deare : 
MsLtiy you feeming to excell in fame. 
And fay as they that none can pipe fo hie, 
Scorning welneare a ftiepheards fimple name, 
5o pufd and blown with worldly vanity : 
Thefe if an aged man may vmpire be 

Whofe 
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Whofe pypes are wellneer worn out of his hand, 
For all the (kill, that in their fongs they fee, 
•Scarce reach the height wheron his prayfes (land 
and all thofe toyes that vainly you allure, 
Shall in the end no other guerdon haue, 
But liuing (hall you mickle woe procure 
And laftly bring you to an vnknown graue. 
Then gentle (hepheards where fo ere you reft, 
In hill or dale how euer that you be. 
Whether with loue or worldly care oppreft, 
Or be you bond, or happily be free : 
The clofing euening ginning to be dark, 
When as the fmall birds fing the Sun to fleepe. 
You fould your lambs : or with the early Larke 
Vnto the fayre fields driue your harmlefle (heep. 
Still let your pipes be bulled in his prayfe, 
Vntill your flocks be learnt his loffe to know, 
And tatling Echo many fundry wayes, 
Be taught by you to warble forth our woe. 

Winken. 

Ceafe fhepheard ceafe, fro further plaints refrayn 
See but of one, how many do arife. 
That by the tempeft of my troubled braine 
The floods already fwelling vp myne eies, 
And now the fun beginneth to decline : 
Whilft we in woes the time away do weare, 
^'ee where yon little moping lamb of myne, 
Jt felfe hath tangled in a crawling brear. 

F2 TIte 
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BOrrill why fitteft thou muring in thy Coate 
like dreaming Merlin in his drowfy celt 
with too much learning doth the fhephcard doat ? 
or art inchanted with fum magick fpel ? 
A hermets life, or meand thou to profefTe ? 
or to thy beades, fall like an anchorefle } 

See how faire Flora decks our fields with flowers, 
& cloths our groues in gawdy fumers green 
And wanton Ver dillils her felfe in fliowres 
to haflen Certs haniefts hallowed Queene, 
far of that in her yellow robe appeares, 
Crowning ful fummer with her ripened ears, 

now theapbeards lay they r winter weeds awaye 
and in neate lackkets minfen on the playnes, 
and at the riuers fifhen dayc by daye 
now who fo frolick as the fhepheards fwains 
why ligfl thou hcere then in thy loathfbme 
like as a man put quick into his graue ? (caue, 
Borrili 

Batte my coate from tempefl ftandeth free 
when ftatcly towers been often fhak'd with wind 
and wilt thou Batte come and fit with me 
the happy life heere fbalt thou onely find, 

free 
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free from the worlds vile & iii^conftant qu£ilms 
and berry Pan with orizons and almes. 

And fcorne the crow'd of fuch as cog for pence 
and wafte their wealth in finfull brauerye 
whofe gaine is loiTe, whofe thrift is lewd expece 
content to liue in goulden flauery, 

wondring at toyes as foolifh worldlings doone 
like to the dog that barketh at the moonei 

Heere mayft thou range the goodly plefant field 
and fearch out fimj^es to procure thy heale, 
what fundry vertues, fondry hearbs do yeeld, 
gainft greefe which may thy fheep or thee aflaile 
heere mayft thou hunt the little harmleflfe hare 
or laugh t'intrap falfe ^aynard in a fnarci 

or if thee pleafe in antique Romants reed 
of gentle Zords and Ladyes that of yore 
in forraine lands did many a famous deed 
and beene renown'd from eaft to wefterne fhore, 
or flicpheards (kil Tth courfe of heauen to know 
whe this ftarre falls when that it felf dothfhow* 

^^ (hepheards thes things been al to coy for me 
whofe youth is fpent in iolity and mirth, 
fyke hidden arts been better fitting thee, 
whofe dayes are fall declyning to the earth, 

mayft thou fuppofe that I (hall ere endure . 

to follow that noe pleafure can procure ? 

thefe beene for fuch them votarye doe make 
and do accept the mantle and the ring, 
and the long night continually doe wake 
mufing, thefelues how they to heauen may bring, 

that 
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that whifper fttll of forow in their bed, 
and do defpife both loue and luftyhead. 

Like to the cur with anger welnear wood, 
who makes his kennell in the oxes ftall, 
and fnarleth when he feeth him take his food 
and yet his chaps can chew no hay at all, 
BarriU^ euen fo it with thy ftate doth fare, 
and with all thofe that fuch like wifards are. 



BorrilL 

Sharp is the thome, foone I perceiue by thee, 
Bitter the bloflfome when the fruit is fowr^ 
and early crookd that will a camock be ; 
Lowd is the wind before a ftormy fliowr 
Pitty thy wit (hould be fo much mifled, 
and thus ill guided by a giddy head. 

Ah foollfli elfe, I at thy madnes greeue, 
That art abufd by thy lewd braynfick will, 
thofe hidden bayts that canft not yet perceaue, 
Nor find the caufe that breedeth all thy ill, 
thou thinkft all gould, that hath a goulden (how 
But art deceau'd, and that J truely know. 

^uch one art thou, as is the little flie, 
who is fo crowfe and gamefom with the flame. 
Till with her bufnes and her nicity, 
Her nimble wings are fcorched with the fame : 
then falls (he down with piteous buzzing note, 
and in the fire doth findge her mourning cote. 

Batte 
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Baite. 

Alas good many thou now beginft to raue, 
thy wittes do eire and miiTe the cufhion quite. 
Becaufe thy head is gray, and words be graue, 
thou thinkft thereby to draw me from delight ; 
tufli J am young, nor fadly can J fit. 
But mud do all that youth and loue befit 

Thy back is crook'd, thy knees do bend for age, 
whilft I am fwift and nimble as the Roe, 
thou like a bird, art (hut vp in a cage, 
and in the fields J wander to and fro ; 

thou muft do pennance for thy ould mifdeedes, 
on the worlds ioyes, the whilft my fancy feeds. 

Say what thou canft, yet me it (hall not le^ 
For why my fancy ftraineth me fo fore, 
That day and night my mind is wholly fet. 
How to enioy and pleafe my paramore : 
Only on loue, J fet my whole delight, 
the fummers day, and all the winters night. 

That prety Cupid little god of loue, 
whofe imped wings with fpekled plumes be dight 
who woundeth men below and gods aboue, 
Rouing at randon with his fethered flight ; 
whilft louely Venus ftands to giue the aym 
fmiling to fee her wanton Bantlings game. 

Vpon my ftaffe his ftatue will I came, 
His bow and quiuer on his winged back. 
His forked heads for fuch as them deferue, 

And 
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and not of his one implement (hall lack 
and in her Cbche faire Cypria fat aboue 
27rawne with a fwanne, a fparrowe, & a done, 
and vnder them Thifbe of Babilon 
with Cleopatra Egypts cheeefe renown, 
Phillis that died for loue of Demophon 
and louely Dido Queene of Carthage Town : 
who euer held god Cupids lawes fo deare 
to whom we offer facriiice each yeare, 

BorrUL 

A willful! Boy thy folly now J finde 
and it is hard a fooles talk to endure, 
thou art as deafe as thy poore god is blind, 
fuch as the fain£l fuch is the feruiture 
then of this loue wilt pleafe thee heere a fong, 
that's to the purpofe, though it be not longe ? 

Batte. 

Borrill fing on I pray thee let vs heare, 
that J may laughe to fee thee fhake thy bearde 
^ut take heed fliepheard that thy voice be cleere 
or (by my hood) thoul't make vs all afeard 
or tis a doubt that thou wilt frighte our flocks 
when they fhall heare thee bark fo like a fox. 



N 



BorrilL 

Owfye vpon thee wayward loue^ 
woe to Venus which did nurfe thee 

heathen 
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heauen and earth tky plagues doeprotie 
gods and men haue caufe to curfe thee^ 
what art thou but extreamfl madnejfe 
natures firjl and only error ^ 
that confunijl our dales infadneffe 
by the minds, Contlnuall terror: 
walking In Cy merlon bllndneffe 
In tliy cour/es voj^d of reafon. 
Jharp reproof e tliy only klndnejffe 
In thy trufl the hlghefl treafon 
both the nymph and ruder fwalne^ 
vexing with contlnuall anguljh 
which dofi make the ould complalne 
and the young topyne and languifhe^ 
wlio thee keepes his care doth nurfe 
thatfeducefl aU to folly ^ 
blejfuig bitterly doefl curfe 
tending to deflruHlon wholly. 
Thus oft/iee as I began 
fo qgalne I make an end 
neither god neither man, 
neither falery, neither feend. 



Batte. 



NOw furely flieepheard heeres a goodly fong 
vppon my word J neuer had a worfe ; 
away ould fool, and learne to rule thy toong 
I would thy Clappe weare (hut vp in my purfe 
It is thy life if "thou mayft fcould and brawle 

though 
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though in thy words there be noe witte at all_ 
and for the wronge that thou to loue haft done 
I will reuenge it and deferre noe time 
and in this manner as thou haft begon 
/ will recite thee a fubftancyall ryme 
that to thy teeth fufficiently ftiall prooue 
there is no power to be compard to loue. 

BorriU. 

Come on good Boye I pray thee let vs heare 
much will be faide, and neuer a whitte the neare. 

Batte. 

WHAT is Loue but t/ie defire 
of the thing that fancy pleafeth f 
A holy and reJtJUeffe fier 
weake andjirong alike tltat ceafeth^ 
which not heauen hath power to let 
Nor wife nature cantwt ftnother^ 
wliereby Phoebus doth begette 
on tlte vniuerfall mother, 
that tlie evcrlafling Chaine 
which together al things tied^ 
and vnmooued them retayne 
and by which they fhall abide : 
that concent we cleerelyfind 
all things doth toget/ter drawe, 
andfoflrong in euery kinde 

fubieils 
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fubicfls them to natures law. 
wliofe hie virtue number teaches 
in which euery thing dooth mooue, 
from the laivejl depth that reaches 
to tlie lieight ofheauen aboue : 
harmony tliat wifely found 
when the amning hand dothfirike 
wliereas euery amorous found 
fiveetly marry es with his like, 
the tender cattell fcarcely take 
from their damtfis thefeelds to proue^ 
but echfeeketh otit a make^ 
nothing Hues that doth not hue : 
not foe mttch as but the plant 
as nature euery thing doth pay re, 
by it if the male it want 
doth diflike and will not beare : 
nothing then is like to lone 
in tlie which all creatures be 
from it nere let me remooue 
nor let it remooue from me. 

BorrilL 



Remoue from thee alas poore filly lad 
to foone (halt thou be weary of thy gueft, 
For where he rules no reafon can be had, 
that is an open enemy to reft, 

I greeue to thinke ere many years be fpeni, 
How much thou (halt thy time in loue repent 

Batte. 
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Btttte. 

Gramercy Borrill for thy companye 
for al thy lefts and all thy merry bourds, 
vppon thy Judgement much I fhall rely, 
becaufe / finde fuch wifdome in thy words 
would J might watch when euer thou doft warde 
fo much thy loue and frindftiip I reguarde. 




The eight "Egiog. 

Perkitt. 
TT ioyes me Qorbo yet we meet at laft, 

tis many a month fmce J the (hepheard fawe, 
me thinks thou lookft as thou wert much agaft 
what ift fo much that fhould thy courage awe ? 
what man haue patience, welth wil come & go 
And to the end the world fhall eb and flow. 
The valiat man whofe thoughts be firmly placed 
and fees fomtime how fortune lift to rage, 
that by her frownes he would not be difgraced, 
by wifdome his ftraight a£lions fo doth gadge 
That when (he fawns, & turns her fquinting eye 
He laughes to fcorne her loofe inconftancy. 
When as the cullian and the viler Clowne, 

that 
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that like the fwine on draffe fets his defire, 
feeling the temped, fadly layes him downe 
whilfl that blind (Irumpet treads him in the mire : 
yet tafling wealc the bead will quickly bray, 
but feeling woe as foone confumes away. 

Gorto. 

Perkin J thy Philofophy approue 
and know who well is learnd her facred wayes, 
the (lormes of fortune not fo eafly mooue 
with her high preceps armd at all aflaies, 

when other folke her force may not endure. 

Becaufe they want that med'cine for their cure 

Yet altogether blamb'd let me not pafle 
though often I, and worthily admire, 
wifemen difgraced, and the barbarous afle 
vnto high place and dignity afpire : 
what (hould / fay ? that fortune is to blame, 
or vnto what (hould / impute the (hame. 

Perkin. 

Why (he is queene heere of this world belowe 
that at her pleafure all things dooth difpofe, 
and blind, her gifts as blindly doth beftowe, 
yet where (he rayfes ftill (he ouerthrows 
Therefore her embleme is a turning wheele 
fro whofe hy top the hy foon'ft downward reel 

Gaue (hee her gifts to vertuous me & wife 

(he 
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51ie (hould confirme this worldly ilate fo fure, 
that very babes her godhead would defpife, 
Nor longer here her gouemment endure : 
Bell (he may giue from whome (he euer takes, 
Fooles (he may marre, for fools (he euer makes. 

For her own fake we wifedom muft efteeme, 
And not how other bafely her reguard, 
For howfoere difg^raced (he doth feem, 
Yet (he her own is able to reward, 
and none are fo eflentially hie, 
as thofe that on her bounty do relie. 

Gorbo, 

O but good (hepheard tell me where ben they, 

that as a god did vertue fo adore ? 

and for her impes did with fuch care puruey, 

ah but in vaine, their want we do deplore, 
Long time fmce fwadled in their winding (heet 
and (he I thinke is buried at their feete. 

Perkin. 

Nay (lay good Gorbo virtue is not dead, 
Nor ben hir friends gon al that wonned here. 
But to a nymphe for fuccour (he is fled, 
which her doth cherifh, and mod holdeth deare^ 
Jn her fweet bofome flie hath built her neaft, 
And from the world there doth (hee Hue at reft. 

This is that nymphe on that great weftern Waft, 

her 
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//ier flocks far whiter then the driuen fnow, 
Fayrfheplierdefle,cleer f*7//i>J banks that grac'd, Ariuer 
Yet fhe them both for purenes doth outgoe : ™"^"fto„ 
to whom all Shepheards dedicate their layes, n^^e to 
and oQ her aultars offer vp their baycs. the plaine 

ofSaUf- 

5ifler fomtime (he to that fhepheard was, bury. 

that yet for piping neuer had his peere, 
Elphin that did all other fwayns furpaife, 
to whom (he was of liuing things moft deare, 

and on his deathbed by his lateft will, 

to her bequeathed the fecrets of his (kill. 



Gorbo. 

May wee yet hope then in their weaker kind, 

that there be fome, poor (hepheards that refpeft, 

the world els vniuerfally inclind 

to fuch an inconfiderate negle6l, 
and the rude times their ordurous matter fling 
Into their facred and once hallowed fpring. 

Women be weake, and fubieA moft to chaunge. 
Nor long to any can they ftedfaft be, 
and as their ^y^s their minds do euer range, 
with euery obie£l varying that they fee : 
thinkft thou in them that pofTibly can Hue, 
which nature moft denyeth them to giue ? 

So once Seletia feemed to reguard, 
that faithfuU Rowland her fo highly prayfed, 
and did his trauell for a while reward. 
As his eftate (lie purpof d to haue rayfed, 

But 
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But foone (he fled him and the fwaine defyes, 
111 is he (led that on fuch faith relics. 

And to deceitefuU Cerberon (he cleaues 
that beaftly clowne to vile of to be fpoken, 
and that good (hepheard wilfully (he leaues 
and falfly al her promifes hath broken, 

and al thofe beautyes whilom that her graced, 
with vulgar breath perpetually defaced. 

what dainty flower yet euer was there found 
whofe fmell or beauty mighte the fence delight 
wherewith Eliza when (he liued was crowned 
in goodly chapplets he for her not dighte (them 
which became withered foon as ere (hee ware 
So ill agreeing with the brow that bare them. 

Let age fit foone and vgly on her brow, 
no (heepheards praifes liuing let her haue 
to her laft end noe creature pay one vow 
nor flower be ftrew'd on her forgotten graue. 
And to the laft of all deuouring tyme 
nere be her name remembred more in rime. 

Noe other is the ftedfaftnes of thofe 
on whome euen nature wills vs to rely 
frayle is it that the Elements compofe 
fuch is the ftate of all mortality, 
That as the humor in the blood doth mooue 
Laftly do hate, what lately they did loue 

So did greate Olcon which a Phoebus feem'd 
whome al good (hepheards gladly flockd about 
and as a god of Rowland was efteem'd 
which to his prayfe drue al the rurall rout 

for 
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For after Rowland as it had been Pan^ 
Onely to Olcon euery fhepheard ran. 

But he forfakes the heardgroom and his flocks, 

Nor of his bagpipes takes at all no keep, 

But to the (lerne wolfe and deceitfull fox, 

Leaues the poor fhepheard and his harmles fheep 
And all thofe rymes that he of Olcon fung, 
The fwayn difgrac'd, participate his wrong. 

Perkin, 

Then fince the worlds diftemperature is fuch. 
And man made blind with her deceitfull fhow, 
5mall virtue in their weaker fex is much, 
And to it in them much the Mufes owe. 

And prayfmg fome may happily inflame, 

Others in time with liking of the fame. 

As thofe two fifters moft difcreetly wife, 

That vertues hefls religioufly obey, 

VVhofe prayfe my fkill is wanting to comprize, 

theld'fl of which is that good Panape 

In fhady Arden her deare flocke that keepes, A riuer in 
Wher mornfull Ankor for her ficknes weepes. *^* ^'^' 

fines of 

The yonger then her fifler not lelTe good, jT/T^* 

Bred where the other laflly doth abide, ^^^ j„ 

modefl Idea flower of womanhood, fom parts 

that Rowlafid hath fo highly deified : deuiding 
Whom Pluzbus daughters worthily prefer, ^"^"^ ^"^ 
And giue their gifts aboundantly to her. 

G Dri- 
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Driuing her flocks vnto the fniitfull Mem 
which dayly looks vpon the louely Stower^ 
neer to that vale, which of all vales is queen, 
Laftly forfaking of her former bower : 
And of all places houldeth Cotfwaold deare, 
which now is prowd, becaufe (he Hues it neere. 

Then is deare Siluia one the beft aliue, 
That once in Moreland by the filuer Trmt^ 
Her harmlefle flocks as harmlefly did driue. 
But now alured to the fields of Kent : 
The faithfuU nymph where euer that fhe wonn. 
That at this day, is lining vnder funne. 

Neer Rauenfbume in Cotage low fhe lyes, 
There now content her calme repofe to take. 
The perfeft cleemes of whofe louely eies. 
Oft hath inforc'd the (hepheards to forfake 
their flocks and fovlds, & on her fet their keepe, 
yet her chad thoughts dill fetled on her (heepe. 

Then that deare nymphe tliat in the mufes ioyes. 
By clifly Chamwgod with her flocks doth go, 
Mirtilla, fifter to thofe hopefull boyes, 
My loued Thirfis^ and fweet Palmeo : 
That oft to Soar the fouthern fliepheards bring. 
Of whofe cleer waters they diuinely fing. 

So good (he is, fo good likewife they be, 
As none to her might brother be but they, 
Nor none a fifter vnto them but flie, 
To them for wit few like J dare will fay : 
In them as nature trewly ment to fliow. 

How 
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How neer the firft (he in the laft fhould go. 

Gorbo. 

51iepheard, their prayfe thou doft To cleerly Ting, 
That euen when groues theyr nightingales fliall 
Norvalleys heard with rurall notes to ring: (w5t, 
And eueiy where when (hepheards (hall be fcant: 
Their names (hall liue from memory vnrayfed, 
Of many a nymph and gentle (hepheard praifed 




The ninth Eglog. 

Late t'was in June the fleece whe fully grown 
Jn tlie full compafTe of the pafTed year, 
The feafon wel by (kilful (hepheards known 
That them prouide immediatly to Iheare. 

Their Lambs late wax'd fo lufty and fo ftrong, 
that time did them theyr mothers teats forbid, 
and in the (ields the common flocks among, 
Eat of the fame gra(fe that the greater did. 

Now not a (hepheard any thing that could, 

G2 But 
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But greazd his ftartvps black as Autums floe, 
and for the better credit of the Would 
In their frefh ruflets euery one doth go. 

Who now a pofie pins not in his cap : 
And not a garland Baldrick-wife dooth weare ? ^^ 
•Some, of fuch flowers as to his hand dooth hap. 
Others, fuch as a fecret meaning beare : 

He from his lafle him Lauander hath fent 
Shewing her Loue, and doth requitall craue 
Him Rofemary his fweethart, whofe intent 
Is that he her fliould in remembrance haue. 

Rofes his youth and ftrong defire exprefle, 
her Sage doth fliow his fouerainty in all, 
the luly-flower declares his gentlenes, 
Tyme trueth, the Panfte Hartfeas maydens call : 

In cotes fuch fimples fimply in requeft, 
Wherwith proude courts in greatnes fcom to mel 
For country toyes become the cuntry beft, 
and pleafe poor (hepheards and becom them wel 

When the new wafhd flock from the riuers flde, 
Comming as white as lanuaries fnow, 
the Ram with nofegayes beares his horns in ppde 
and no lefle braue, the Belwcther doth go. 

After their fayr flocks in a lufty rowte, (blown. 
Came the Gay fwaynes with Bagpipes ftrongly 
and bufiedthough this folemn fport about 
yet had eaSlie one an eye vnto his own. 

And by the auncient ftatutes of the field, 

/Te 
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He, that his flocks the earlieft lamb (hould bring 
(as it fell out now Rowlands charge to yeeld) 
Alwayes/or that yeare was the (hepheards king- 

And foon preparing for the (hepheards Board, 
Vpon a green that curioufly was fquard, 
VVith Country cates that plentifully ftoard : 
and gainfl their comming hanfomly prepard. 

New whig, with water from the clereft ftreame 
Green plums, and wildings, Cheries chief of feaft 
Frefli cheefe, & dowfets, Curds & clowted cream 
5pice 5yllibubs, and Syder of the beft : 

And to the fame downe folemnly they lit, 
Jn the frefh (hadow of their fummer Bowers, 
With fondry fweets which euery way to fit, 
whkh neighboring vale not fpoiled of her flowrs 

And whilft together mery thus they make. 
The ^unne to Weft a little gan to leane. 
Which the late feruor, foon agayn did flake, 
when as the nymphs came foorth vpon the plain. 

Here might you many a fliepherdefle haue feene, 
Of which no place as Cot/wold fuch doth yeeld. 
Some of it natiue, fome for loue I ween, 
Thether were come from many a fertill field 

There was the widows daughter of the Glen^ 
Deare Rofalynd, that fcarfely brook'd compare. 
The Moreland mayden, fo admyr'd of men, 
Bright Gouldy-lockSy and Phillida the fayre. 

Letticc and Partiell prety louely peats, 

c ^ Cufle 
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Cujfe of the Fould, the Virgine of the well 

fayre Anbrie with the alablailer Teats, 

and more whofe names were heere to long to tell 

Which now came forward following their (heep 
their Batning flocks on g^fly leaes to houlde 
thereby from (kathe, and perill them to keepe 
till euening come that it were time to foulde. 

when now at lad as lik'd the fliepheards King 
(at whofe commaund they all obedient were) 
was poynted who the Roundelay flioold fmge 
and who againe the vnderfong (hould beare 

The iirft whereof he Batte doth bequeath 
A wittier wag on all the world's not found 
Gorbo the man, that him (hould fing beneath 
which his lowd Bagpipe skilfully (hould found. 

when amongft all the nimphs that wear in fight 
his beft beloued DafTadill he mifdy 
which,to enquire of^doing all his might , 
whome his companyon kindly doth aflift. 

'Ratte. 

GO R B O dur Uwu catrijl this waye 
by yonder little hill 
or as thou through the fields didjljlraye 
fawjlthou my DafTadill? 

She^s in a frock of Lincolne greene 
tlie colour maides delight 
and neuer hath Iter bccuityfeeti 

but 
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but through a vale of white. 

T/ien Rofes richer to behold 
tliat trim %*p louers bowers, 
Tlte Panfy atul the Marigould 
tho Phcebus Varamours, 

Gorbo. Tliou xvcll defcriVJl the Daffadill 
it is not full an hoiver 
fince by theffring neareyottder hill 
I faw that louely flower. 

Batte. Yet my f aire flower tliou didfl not meet^ 
Nor news of Iter didfl brings 
And yet my Daffadill morefweete^ 
Then that by yonder fpring. 

Gorbo. I faw afheplieard that doth keepe 
In yonder field of L illies^ 
Was making (as he fed hisfheepe) 
A wreathe of Daffodillies. 

Batte. Yet Gorbo tltoti delud*fl meflil 
My flower thou didfl notfce^ 
For know my pretie Daffadill 
Is wome of none but me. 

Tofhew itfelfe but neare herfeate^ 
No Lilly isfo bould^ 
Except to fhade her from tlte heate^ 
Or keepe her from the colde: 

Gorbo. Throtigh yonder vale as I did paffe^ 
Defcending from the hill, 
I met afmerking bony laffe, 

tliey 
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Tluy call fur Daflfadill .* 
Whofe prefettce asjhe went along^ 
The prcty flowers did greets 
As though their lieads tluy downward bent^ 
With homage to herfeete. 

And all tlu Jhepheards that were nie^ 
From toppe of tuery hill^ 
Vnto the vallies lowe did crie^ 
There goes fweet DafTadilL 

Gorbo. I gentle Jhepheards now with ioy 
Thou all myflockes doftfiU^ 
That^sjhe alotie^ kind JhepJuards boy^ 
Let vs to Z^aflfadilL 

The eafie turnes and queyntnes of the fong, 
And flight occafion whereupon t'was rayfed 
Not one this iolly company among, 
(as mod could well iudge) hiely that not prayfed 

when Motto next with Perkin pay their debt, 
The Moreland maiden Syluia that efpied, 
From th'other nymphes a little that was fet, 
Jn a neer vally by a riuers fide : 

whofe fouerain flowers her fweetnes wel exprefd 
And honored fight a little them not mooued ; 
To whom their fong they reuerently addrefd 
Both as her louing, both of her beloued. 

Motto. Tell me thou fliilfull Jhepheards fwayne^ 
Whds yonder in the vally Jet? 
Perkin. O it isjhe whoje Jweets dojlayne^ 
t/ie Lilly, Roje, or violet. 

Motto 
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Mo\X,o. Why doth tJu Sunne againjl Ids kind 
Jlay his bright C/uiriot in tfiejkies^ 
PerkeiL Hepawfeth almojl Jlroken blind^ 
with gazing on Iter luauenly eies : 

MoXto. Why do thy flocks forbeare their foode^ 
which fomtyme was their chief e delight^ 
Perkin. Becaufe they fuede no other good^ 
that litu inprefence of her fight : 

Motto. How com t/iefe flowers to florifh ftill^ 
Not withering withfharpe winters breath ? 
Perkin. S/ie hath robd ftature of lier fkill^ 
And comforts all things with lier breath : 

MoXXo, Whyflide tlufe brookesfoflow atvay^ 
Asfwift as tlu wild Roe that were^ 
Perkin. O mufe notjhepheard that tliey Jlay^ 
-when they Iter heauenly voice do heare. 

Motto, From whence com all thefe goodly fwayns 
And lonely nimplis attired in greene, 
Perkin. From gathering garlands on theplaynes^ 
to crowne thy SWwidiJhepheards qneeti. 

3/btto. The fun that lights this world below^ 
Flocks, Brooks and flowers, can witnejfe bear, 
Perkin. Tliefe fhepheards, & thefe nymplts do know 
thy Syluia is as chaft, as fayre. 

Laflly it came vnto the clownifh king, 
VVho to conclude this (bepheards yearely feaft, 
Bound as the reft his Roundelay to (ing 
As all the other him were to afTift. 

When 
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When fhe (whome then, they h'ttle did expeft, 
The deareft nimphe that euer kept in field) 
Idca^ did her fober pace dire£l 
Towards them, with ioy that euery one beheld 

And whereas other draue their carefuU keepe, 
Hers did her follow, duly at her will, 
For through her patience (he had learnt her (heep 
Where ere (he went to wait vpon her ftill. 

A milkewhite Doue vpon her hand (he brought. 
So tame, t' would go, returning at her call, 
About whofe neck, as in a choller wrought, 
Only like me, my miftris hath no gaule. 

To whom her fwaine (vnworthy though he'were) 
Thus vnto her his Roundelay applies, 
to whom the reft the vnder part did beare, 
cafting vpon her their ftill-longing eyts. 

Rowland. Of her pure eyes {that now is/eeti) 

Chorus. Help vs tofing that be herfaithfulfwains 

Row : 6Jhe alone the Jhepheards Queen, 

Cho : Herflocke that leadcs^ 

tlte goddejfe of thefe medes, 

thefe mountaines and thefe plaines. 

Row : Tliofe eyes of hers that are more cleere, 
Cho : Then filly fhepheards can in fong expreffe, 
Row: Tlien be his beams tltat rules the yeare^ ^^ 
Cho : Fy on that pray fe^ 
Inflriuing things to rayfe: 
that doth but make titan leffe, 

that 
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Row : That doe the flcwery fpring prolongs 
Cho. : So much the earth doth in herprefence ioy^ 
Row : Aftd keeps the plenteous fummer young: 
Cho : Aftd doth ajfwage, 
the wrathfull winters rage^ 
tftat would our flocks deflroy. 

Row : low^faw her breft tliat ftaked lay, 
Cho : A fight alone was fit for loue to fee: 
Row : Andfwore it was tlie milkie way^ 
Cho: Of all mofi pure, 
The path (we vs affure) 
Vnto loues court to be. 

Row : Hefaw her treffes hanging downe, 

Cho : That too and fro were mooued with the ay re. 

Row : Andfayd that Ariadnes crowne, 

Cho : With thofc compared : 

The gods fhould not regard 

Nor Berenices hayre. 

Row : When fhe hath watcKd myflockes by night, 
Cho : O liappie were theflockes tliatfhe did keepe: 
Row : They neuer needed Cynthia's light, 
Cho: that joone gaue place, 
A mazed with her grace : 
That did attend thy fheepe. 

Row : Aboue rvhere heauens hie glorious are, 
Cho : W/ien asfhefhall le placed in thefkies. 
Row : Shefhall be calld the fhepheards flarre, 
Cho: And euermore. 
We fhepheards will adore, 
Herfetting and her rife. 
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\J\7\{a,t time the weary wetherbeaten (hecp, 

to get them fodder hie them to the fould 

And the poore Heards that lately did them keep, 

Shuddred with keennes of the winters cold, 

The groues of their late fumer pryde forlome, 

In molTy mantles fadly now did mourn. 

That filent time, about the vpper world 
Pktxlnis had forc'd his fiery-footed Teame, 
And downe againe the fleepe Olimpus whurld. 
To wafh his chariot in the Weftem iheame, 
Jn nights black fhade when J^DUf/nnf/ all alone, 
thus him complains his fellow (hepheards gon. 

You flames quoth he, wherewith thou heauen art 
that me (aliue) the wofulfl creature view, (dtght 
You whofe afpefts haue wroght me this difpight 
And me with hate yet ceadefiy purfue, 
From whom too long I taried for reliefe, 
Now aflce but death, that onely ends my griefe. 

Yearly my vowes 6 heauens haue I not payd 

Of 
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Of the bed fruits and firftlings of my flock ? 
And oftentimes haue bitterly inuayde, 
Gainfl them you irreligioufly did mock ? 
O who (hall euer giue what is your due, 
If mortall man be vprighter then you ? 

Jf the deepe fighs of an affli6led bread, 
Orewhelm'd with forow, or the'refted eies 
(Of a poor wrech with miferies oppreft) 
For whofe complaynts tears neuer could fuffice, 
Haue not the power your deityes to moue, 
Who fhall ere looke for fuccour from aboue? 

O night how ftill obfequious haue I been, 
to thy flowe filence whifpering in thyne eare, 
that thy pale foueraign often hath bin feen 
5tay to behold me fadly from her fpheare, 
Whilft the (low minutes duly I haue tould, 
With watchfull eyes attending on my fould. 

How oft by thee the folitary fwayne, 
Breathing his paflfion to the early fpring, 
Hath left to heare the Nightingale complaine, 
Pleafing his thoughts alone to heare me fing : 
the nimphes forfooke their places of abode, 
to heare tlie founds that from my muflck flowd 

To purge their fprings and fan6lifie their grounds 
The fimple (heapheards learned J the meane 
and fouerayn fiiDples to their vfe I found, 
Their teeming eawes to help when they did yean 
Which when again in fummer time they (hare. 

Their 
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their wealthy fleece my conning did declare. 

In their warm coats whilft they haue foudly flept 
and pafd the night in many a pleafant Bower, 
on the Bleak mountains I their flocks haue kept 
and bid the Brunt of many a cruel fliowr, 
warring with Beads in fafety mine to keep 
fo true was J and careful! of my flieep. 

Fortune and time why tempted you me foorth 
with thofe your flattering promifes of grace 
fickle fo falfly to abufe my worth, 
and thou to fly me whome I did imbrace, 
both fhat at firft encourag'd my defire 
Laftly againft me lewdly doe confpire 

Or nature didft that prodigally wade 
thy gifts on me infortunateft fwayne, 
onely thereby to haue thy felfe dtfgrac'd f 
vertue in me why was thou plac'd in vaine, 
if to the world predeftined a pray, 
thou weart to good to haue beene caft awaye. 

V wy.i^^ »^^ ** *^^^ ^'^ Thers not a groue tjie wondreth not my woe 

nor not a riuer weepes not at my tale, 
I heere the Ecchos (wandring to and fro) 
refound my greefe through euery hill and dale 
the Birds and beads yet in their Ample kind 
lament for me, no pitty elfe that find. 

None elfe there is giues Comfort to my greefe 
nor my mifhaps amended with my mone 
when heauen and earth hath (hutte vp all releefe, 
nor care auailes what curelefle now is growne 

And 
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And teares I find do bring no other good 
But as new fhowers increafe the riring floud. 

When on an ould tree vnder which ere now, 
He many a merry Roundelay had fung, 
Vpon a leauelefle canker-eaten Bow, 
His well-tun'd bagpipe carelefly he hung : 
And by the fame, his (heephooke once of price, 
that had been caru*d with many a rare deuice. 

He caild his dog, (that fomtime had the prayfe) 
Whitefooie, well known to all that kept the plaine 
that many a wolfe had werried in his days, 
A better cur, there neuer followed fwain. 
Which though as he his mafters forows knew, 
Wag'd his cut tayle his wretched plight to rue. 

Poor cur quoth he, and him therewith did ftroke, 
Go to our coat, and there thy felfe repofe, 
thou with thine age, my hart with forow broke, 
Be gone ere death my reftles eyes do clofe, 
the time is come, thou mud thy mailer leaue, 
Who the vile world (hall neuer more deceaue. 

With foulded arms thus hanging down his head 
He gaue a groane his hart in funder cleft, 
And as a ftone alreadye feemed dead. 
Before his breath was fully him bereft : 
the faithfull fwayne, here laftly made an end, 
Whom all good (hepheards euer (hall defend. 



The 
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k F all the tales that euer haue been tould 
■By homely fhepheards lately or of ould, 
'The mooned man althogh the laft in place 
Yet not the leall, And thus befell the cafe. 
It was the time when (for their good eftate) 
the thankfull Ihephcards yearely celebrate 
A feafl, and bonefires on the vigills keepe 
Vnto great Pan preferuer of their fheepe : 
Which whilfl in high folemnity they fpend, 
Laftly the long day grew vnto an end : 
when as by night with a deuout intent, 
about the fields religioufly they went, 
Men by with halowlng charms the Werwolf thece to fray, 
forcery ^j,j,j them and theirs awayted to betray. 
(h^r-w. And now the funne neare halfe his courfe had run 
Vnder the earth, when comming euery one 
Back to the place where vfually they met, 
and on the ground together being fet : 
It was agreed to paffe away the time, 
that fom one (hepheard fhold rehearfe Tom ryme : 
Zong as they could their drowping harts to glad. 
Blame not poor fwayns, though inly they wer fad 
Fox 
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For fom amongft them perfeftly there knew, 
That the fad tymes were fliortly to enfue, 
When they of all the forts of men neglefted, 
In barren fields (hould wander vnrefpefted. 
For carefull fhepheards that do watch by night, 
Jn the vaft ayr fee many a fearfull fight : 
From whofe obferuance they do wifely gather, 
The change of tymes as well as of the weather. 
But whilft they ftroue this ftory who fhould tell, 
Amongft the reft to Rowlands lot it fell 
By generall voyce, in time that now was grown 
So excellent, that fcarce there had bin known 
Him that exceld in pyping or in fong, 
When not a man the company among 
That was not filent, now the goodly moon 
Was in the full, and at her nighted noon 
Showd her greatft glory, fhining now fo bright 
Quoth Rowland ftie that gently lends vs light 
5hall be our fubie6l, and her loue alone. 
Bom to a fhepheard wife Endimion, 
iTomtime on Latmus that his flock did keep, 
Rapted that was in admiration deep 
Of her perfeftions, that he vf 'd to ly, 
All the long night contemplating the (ky 
At her hie beauties : often of his ftore. 
As to the god he only did adore : 
Did facrifice : (he perfedl in his loue, 
Fox the high gods inthronifed aboue : 
-From their deer manfions playnly to behould, 
All that frayl man doth on this groffer mould : 

H I for 
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For whom bright Cinthia gh'ding from her fpeare, 
Vfed oft tymes to recreate her there : 
That oft her want vnto the world was ftrange, 
Fearing that heauen the w5ted courfe wold chage 
And Pkabus her oft mifling did inquire, 
If that elfewhere (he borrowed other fire : * 
But let them do, to croflfe her what they could, 
Downe vnto Latmus euery month fliee would. 
So that in heauen about it there was ods 
And as a queftion troubled all the gods, 
Whether without their generall confent 
5he might depart, but nathrieflfe to preuent 
Her lawlefle courfe they labored all in vayne, 
Nor could their lawes her liberty reftrayn, 
For of the feauen fince flic the loweft was, 
Vnto the earth naught hindred her to pafle : 
Before the reft of which flie had the charge 
No lefle her power as in the waters large : 
Fxovci her deriuing naturally their fource, 
Befides flie being fwifteft in her courfe 
Of all the planets, therefore him defies 
That her, her ancient liberty denies. 
That many a time apparelled in greene, 
Arm'd with her dart flie huntreflike was feen : 
Her hayre tuck'd vp in many a curious pleate, 
Somtime in fields found feeding of her neate 
A country maiden, then amongft the fwaynes 
A fliepherdefle, flie kepeth on the playnes ; 
Yet no difguife her deity could fmother, 
So far in beauty flie excelled other : 

fucli 
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Such was the virtue of the world that then, 
The Gods did vfe t'accompany with men 
In humane (hapes, defccnding from their powers, 
Often were feen in homely fhepheards bowers. 
But he her courfe that ftudied ftill to know, 
Mufe not though oft he malcontent did goe. 
Seldom in one ftate that her euer found, 
Horned fomtime, now halfefac*d, and then round Vro vario 
Shining on that part then another more adfolan 

Then there moft darkned, where moft light before . . 
Now all night fhining, now a peece and then 4,^ 
Obferues the day, and in her courfe agen figuras. 

Somtime to South, then Northward (he doth ftirre 
Him fo amazing he fuppofed hir, 
Vayne and vnconftant, now her felfe t*attyr 
And helpe her beauties with her brothers fire, 
When moft of all accomplifti'd is her face, 
A fudden darknes doth her quite difgrace. 
When as the earth by nature cold and dry. 
By the much grofnefte and obfcurity, 
whofe globe exceeds her compaflfe being fixt, 
Htx furface and her brothers beames betwixt : 
when in the fhadow (he doth hap to fall, 
Forceth her darknes to be generall ; 
That he refolu*d (he euer would be ftrange, 
Yet marking well he found vpon her change, 
Jf that her brow with bloudy red were ftaynd 
Tempefts foon after, and if black, it raynd : 
By his obferuance that he well difcerned, 
that fr5 her courfe things greater might be learned 

H 2 whilft 
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VVhilft that his brayne he bufied yet doth keepe, 
Now from the fplene the melancholy deep, 
Perceth the vayns, and like a raging flood. 
Rudely it feife extending through the blood, 
AppauIIs the fpirits denying their defence 
Vnto the organs, when as eueiy fenfe 
Ceafeth the oflice, then the laboring mind 
Stronged in that which all the powers doth bind 
(Irtues to hy knowledge, being in this plight 
Now the funs filler midris of the night, 
His fad defires long languifliing to cheare, 
Thus at the laft on Latmns doth appeare. 
Her brothers beames inforc'd to lay afide, 
Hftx felf for his fake feming to diuide. 
For had fhe come appareld in her light, 
Then fhould the fwayn haue perifh'd in her fight : 
Vpon a Bull as white as milke fhe rode, 
Which like a huntres brauely (he beftrode, 
Her brow with beauty glorioufly repleat, 
her countnance louely with a fwelling teat ; 
Gracing her broad bred curioufly inchaft 
With branched vayns all bared to the waft. 
Ouer the fame (he ware a vapour thin, 
Thorough the which her clear and daint}" (kin, 
To the behoulder amiably did (how, 
Like Dama(k rofes lightly clad in fnow. 
/Ter bow and quiuer at her back behind. 
That eafly mouing with the wanton wind, 
made a foft ruftling, fuch as you do hear, 
Amongft the reeds fom gliding riuer near, 

when 
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When the fierce Boreas thorough them doth ryde 
Againft whofe rage the hollow canes do chide ; 
Which breath, her mantelt amoroufly did fwell, 
From her ftraight (houlders carelefly that fell, 
Now here, now there, now vp and down that flew 
Of fundry colours, wherin you might view 
A fea that fomwhat ftraytned by the land, 
Two furious tydes raife their ambitious hand 
One gain ft tlie other, warring in their pride 
Like two fond worldlings that themfelucs deuide : 
For fome flight trifle, oppofite in all, 
Till both together ruined they fall. 
Som comming in, fom out againe do go, 
And the fame way, and the fame wind doth blow 
Both fayles their courfe each labouring to prefer, 
By the hand of eithers helpfull mariner : 
Outragious tempeft fhipwracks ouerfpred. 
All the rude Neptune^ whilft that pale fac'd dread 
Ceafeth the fliipboy that his ftrength doth put, 
The ancored cable prefently to cut. 
All aboue bord the fturdy Eolous cafts 
Into the wydc feas whilft on plancks and mafts 
Som fay to fwim, and there you might bchould, 
Whilft the rude waters enuioufly did fcould. 
Others vpon a promontory hie 
Thrufting his blew top to the blewer flcy : 
Loking vpon thofe loft vpon the feas, 
Like worldly rich men that do fit at eafe 
Whilft in this vayn world others Hue in ftrife. 
Warring with forow euery where fo ryfe : 

And 
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And oft amongft the monfters of the mayne 

their horrid foreheades through the billows Ilrain 

Jnto the vaft aer, driuing on their brefts 

the troubled waters that fo ill difgefts 

Their fway, that it them enuioufly aflfailes, 

/Tanging with white iawes on their marble fcales ; 

And in another inland part agen, 

were fprings, lakes, riuers, mariflies and fen, 

wherein all kinds of water fowle did won 

Eche in their colours excellently don, 

The greedy feamaw fifhing for the fry 

The hungry (hell-fowle from whofe rape doth flye 

th'unnumbred (holes, the Mallard there did feed 

The Teale and Morecoot raking in the weed, 

And in a creek where waters lead did ftir, 

5et from tlie reft the nimble Didoper : 

That comes and goes fo quickly and fo oft 

as feems at once both vnder and aloft : 

the iealous Swan there fwimming in his pride, 

with his arch'd breaft the waters did deuide 

His fayly wings him forward ftrongly puftiing, 

againft the billowes with fuch fury rufhing 

as from the fame a fome fo white arofe, 

as feem'd to mock the breft did them oppofe : 

and here and there the wandring ey to feed 

Oft fcattered tufts, of bulrufhes and reed 

fegs, long leau'd willow on whofe bending fpray, 

the pide kings-fiflier hauing got his pray, 

fat with the fmall breath of the water ftiaken, 

till he deuourd the fiih that he had taken. 

the 
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The long neckd Heron there waching by the brim 

and in a gutter near againe to him 

The bidling Snite^ the Plover on the moor, 

The Curlew fcratching in the oofe and ore : 

and there a fowler fet his lyme and gin, 

watching the birds vnto the fame to win ; 

fees in a boate a fifher neer at hand, 

tugging his net full laden to the land : 

Keep of the fowle, whereat the others blood 

Chafd ; from the place where fecretly he ftood 

Make fignes, and clofely beckneth him away, 

fhaketh his hand as threatning if he (lay 

In the fame (layned with fuch naturall grace 

that rage was liuely pi6lured in his face : 

whilft that the other eagerly that wrought 

Hauing his fence dill fetled on his draught 

More than before, beates, plunges, hales the cord, 

Nor but one looke the other can afford. 

Bulkins (he ware, which of the fea did beare 

The pale green colour, which like waued weare. 

To that vaft Neptune of two colours mixt. 

Yet none could tell the differenfce was betwixt. 

With rocks of chriftall liuely that were fet, 

Couering whofe feet with many a curious fret : 

Fine groues of Currall, which not feeling weather 

Their limber branches were fo lapd together, 

As one inamourd had of other been, 

lelous the ayr t'aue intercourfe between : 

mongft which cleer Amber felyed feem'd to be, ^^^\ 

Through whofe tranfparence you might eafly fee, ^^^ u^^^, 

the lUk deeps 
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The beds of Pearle wheron the gum did deep, 
Pearles Cockles, broad fcallops and their kind that keepe 
bred in The precious feed which of the waters com, 
^*"*' 5om yet but thriuing, when as other fom 

More then the reft that ftrangely feem to fwell, 
With the dear fruit that grew within the ftiell, 
Others agayn wide open that did yawn, 
And on the grauell fpew'd their orient fpawn : 
Thus he became amazed at her fight, 
Euen as a man is troubled at the light 
Newly awaked, and the white and red. 
With his eies twinckling gathered and fled : 
Like as a mirror to the fun oppoPd, 
Within the margent equally incloPd 
That being moued, as the hand directs 
Jt at one inftant taketh and refle6ls : 
For the affeflion by the violent heat. 
Forming it paflion taketh vp the feat 
In the full hart, wherby the ioy or feare 
That it receiues either by the ey or eare 
Still as the obie6l altereth the mood, 
Ether atra£ls or forceth forth the blood : 
That from the chief part violently fent, 
In either kind therby is vehement ; 
Whilft the fad fhepheard in this wofull plight 
Perplex'd, the goddeffe with a longing fight 
Him now beheld, for worfliipped by men. 
The heauenly powers fo likewife loue agen 
To (how themfelues and make their glory known 
And one day marking when he was alone 

vnto 
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Vnro him comming mildly him befpake : 

Quoth fhe, know fhepheard only for thy fake, 

I firft chofe Lattnus as the onely place 

Of my abode, and haue refufd to grace 

My McetialuSf well known in euery coaft 

To be the mount that once I loued mod : 

And fince alone of wretched mortalls thou, 

Haft labored firft my wandring courfe to know ; Endimlon 

To tymes fucceeding thou alone (halt be, ouf the""* 

By whom my motion fliall be taught quoth (he • courfe of 

For thofe firft fimple that my face did mark. 

In the full brightnes fuddenly made dark. 

Ere knowledge did the caufe thereof difclofe, 

To be inchanted long did me fuppofe : 

with founding braffe me all the while did ply, 

The incantation thereby to vnty. 

But to our purpofe, when my mother went. 

The bright Latona (and her womb diftent) 

with the great burden that by loue (he bare, 

me and my brother, the great thundrers care : 

whom floting Delos wandring in the mayn, 

From iealous Itino hardly could contayn. 

Then much diftref'd, and in a hard eftate 

Caus fayre daughter by our ftepdames hate. 

Betwixt a Lawrell and an Oliue tree, 

Jnto the world did bring the 5un and me. 

When I was born (as I haue heard her fay) 

Nature alone did reft her on that day : 

In loues high houfe the gods a(rembled all, 

To whom he held a fumptuous feftiuall. 

The 
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The well wherein my mother bath'd me firft 
Hath the hy virtue, that he fhall not third, 
Therof that drinks and hath the payn appeafed, 
Of th'inward grieu'd and outwardly difeafed : 
And being yong, the Gods that haunt the deep, 
Stealing to kis me foftly layd to fleep : 
And hauing felt the fweetnes of my breath, 
mifling me mourn'd and languiflied to deatli : 
The' mighty reftres of this globe below 
And with my courfe the fea doth eb and flow : 
When from aloft my beames I oblique cad, 
S'traightwayes it ebs, and floweth then as fafl^ 
Downward againe my motion when I make 
twice doth it fwell twice euery day doth flake. 
Sooner or later fliifting of the tide 
As far or neer my wandring courfe doth guide : ^ 
that kindly moyfture that doth life maintayn. 
In euery creature proues how I do rayn. 
In fluxiue humor, which is euer found 
As I do wane or wax vnto my round ; 
thofe fruitles trees of viftory and peace 
the Palm and Oliue ftill with my increafe, 
Shute foorth new branches, and to tell my power, 
As my great brother fo haue J a flower 
to me pecuirar, that doth ope and clofe 
When as I rife, and when I me repofe. 
No les then thefe that green and liuing be, 
the pretious Gems do fympathize with me 
As mofl that (lone that doth the name deriue 
From me, with me that lefneth or doth thriue, 
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Darkneth and (hineth as I do her queen, 
And as in thefe, in beads my power is feen. 
As he whofe grim face all the leffer feares 
the cruell Panther on his (houlder beares 
A fpot that dayly doeth as J doo, 
and as that creature me aflfe£leth too 
Jt whofe deep craft fcarce any creature can, 
feeming in reafon to deuide with man, 
the nimble Babion mourning all the time, 
Nor eats betwixt my waning and my prime. 
The fpotted Cat, whofe fliarp and fubtile Hght, 
Perceth the vapour of the blacked night, 
my want and fullnes in her ey doth find, 
fo great am J and powrfuU in that kind 
as thofe great burgers of the fored wild, 
The /Tart, the Goat, and he that flew the child 
Of wanton Mirrha^ in their drength do know, 
the due obferuance nature doth me owe, 
and if thou think me heauenly not to be, 
that in my face thou oden feemd to fee, 
a palenes, where thofe other in the flcy 
appear fo purely glorious in thyne ey ; 
Thofe freckls thou fuppofed me difgrace, 
are thofe pure parts that in my louely face, 
By their fo much tenuity do flight, 
my brothers beames afliding me with light, 
and keep that cleernes as doth me behoue. 
Of that pure heauen me fet wherin to moue. 
my lead fpot feen vnto the earth fo near, 
Wherefore that compafle that doth oft appeare. 
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About tny body is the dampy mift 
From earth arifing, ftriuing to refift 
The rayes my full orb plentioufly proiefls 
On the groffe clowd, whofe thicknes it reflefts 
And mine own light about my felfe doth fling, 
In aequall parts in fafliion of a ring ; 
For neerft to mortalls though my ftate J keepe, 
Yet not the colour of the troubled deep 
Thofe fpots fuppofed, nor the fogs that ryfe, 
From the dull earth me any whit agrize ; 
whofe perfeft beauty no way can endure, 
But what like me is excellently pure ; 
For moyft and cold although J do refpire, 
Yet in my felfe had I not genuine fire 
when the groffe earth deuided hath the fpace, 
Betwixt my full orb and my brothers face ; 
Though I confeffe much lefTned be my light, 
I fhould be taken vtterly from fight. 
And for I fo irregularly go, 
therein wife nature moft of all doth fhow, 
Her fearcheles iudgement : for did J in all 
Keep on in that way, which flargazers call 
The lyne Ecliptick, as my glorious brother 
Doth in his courfe, one oppofite to other ; 
Twife euery month, the eclipfes of our light, 
Pore mortalls fhould prodigioufly affright ; 
Yet by proportion certainly I moue, 
In rule of number, and the mofl J loue 
That which you call full, that moft perfe£l feauen 
Of three and fowr made, which for od and euen 
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Are male and female, which by mixture frame Numents 
It moft myfterious, that as myne / claime ; 'w/^/- mas 
Quartered therby, firft of which feauen my prime ^^f '" 
the fecond feauen accomplifheth the tyme 
Vnto my fullnes, in the third / range 
Lefning agayn, the fourth then to my change .- 
the which fower feauens the eight & twenty make xhc 
through the bright girdle of the Zodiake month the 

In which J pafle, whofe quarters do appeare, y^*"^ °^ 
As the fowr feafons of my brothers yeare. The™owT 

Firft in my birth am moyftned as his fpring, quarters 
-^ot as his fummer he illumining ^^^^ mo- 

My orb, the fecond : my third quarter dry ? ***b/^ 

As is his Autumn, when from him / fly ti,e 4 fca- 

Depriu'd his bright beames and as waxing ould, fons of 
Zaftly my wane is as his winters cold. ^^^ 3*^^^* 

whereat fhe pawf d, who all the while (he fpake **^'°' 
the buftling winds their murmur often brake ; 
And being filent feemed yet to ftay, 
to liften if (he ought had els to fay. 
whe now the while much trobled was his thought 
And her fayf fpeech fo craftely had caught 
Him, that the fpirits foone (haking off the load. 
Of the groffe fle(h and hating her abode ; 
Being throughly heated in thefe amorous fires 
Wholly tranfported with the deare defires 
Of her imbraces : for the liuing foule, 
Being indiuidual, vniforme and whole. 
By her vnwearied faculties doth find, 
that which the flefh of duller earth by kind 

Not 
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Not apprehends, & by her fun6lion makes 
good her owne ftate ; Endintion now forfakes 
All the delights that fliepheards doe prefer 
and fets his mind fo generally on her 
that all negle£led to the groues and fprings 
he followers Phcebe that him fafely brings 
(as their great queen) vnto the nimphifli bowers 
wherein cleere ryuers beutified with flowers 
the filuer Naydes bath them, to the bracke 
Sometime with her the feahorfe he doth back 
amongft the blew Nereides^ and when 
weary of waters godddes like agen 
{he the high mountaines a£liuely aflays, 
and there amongft the light Oriades, 
that ryde the fwift roes Phoebe doth refort, 
fometime amongft thofe that with them comport 
the Hamadriades doth the woods frequent, 
and there (he ftays not ; but incontinent 
calls downe the Dragons that her chariot drawe, 
and with Endimion plcafed that (he faw 
mounteth thereon, in twinkling of an ey 
ftripping the winds behoulding from the (ky 
the earth in roundnes of a perfect ball, 
which as a poynt but of this mighty all 
wife nature fix'd, that permanent doth ftay 
wher as the fpheares by diumall fway 
of the firft moouer carried are about, 
and how the feu'rall elements throughout 
ftrongly infowlded, & the vaft aer fpred 
in fundry regions, in the which are bred 
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Thofc ftrange imprefTions often that appeare^ 

to fearefuU mortalls and the caufes there, 

and lightned by her pearcing beames he fees, 

the powrfuU planets how in their degrees, 

In theyr due feafons they do fall and ryfe : 

And how the fignes in their triplicities, 

Be fympathifing in their trine confents j^j ^^^^ 

With whofe inferior forming elements, triplici- 

From which our bodyes the complexions take, ^»cs Gmpa 

Natures and number ; ftrongly and do make :, j^ 

Our difpofitions like them, and on earth ments. 

the power the heauens haue ouer mortall birth : 

that their effe£ls which men call fortune, are 

As is that good or inaufpicious flar. 

Which at the frayle natiuity doth raign. 

Yet here her loue could Phcebe not contain, 

And knowledge him fo ftrongly dooth infpire, 

that in moft plenty, more he doth defire. 

Rayfing him vp to thofe excelling fights, 

the glorious heauen, where all the fixed lights, 

Whofe images fuppofd to be therein, 

Framed of ftars whofe names did firft begin 

By thofe wife ancients, not to ftellify 

the firft worlds Heroes only, but imply 

to teach the courfes, for diftinguiftied 

In.conftellations a delight firft bred. 

In flothfull man into the fame to looke, 

that from thofe figures nomination tooke. 

Which they refembled here on earth below, 

and the bright Phmbe fubtilly doth know, 

the 
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The heauenly motions be her orb aboue, 
Afwell as thofe that vnder her do moue. 
FoT with long titles do we her inued, 
So the great three moft powerful! of the reft, 
Phcsbe^ Diana^ Hecate, do tell, 
Her domination in heauen, in earth and hell, 
and wife Apollo that doth franckly lend 
Htt his pure beams, with them doth likewife fend 
his wddrous knowledge, for that god moft bright 
Sol fins King of the planets fountayn of the light: 
iucis. ^iij^t feeth all things will haue her to fee, 

So far as where the facred angells be. 
thofe Hierarches that loues great will fupply, 
Whofe orders formed in triplicity, 
Moulding their places by the treble trine, 
Nine the make vp that holy theologike nine : 
moil holy Thrones, Cherubin, and 5eraphin that ryfe 
The o or- *^ ^^^ ^^ three ; when principalities 
dersofthe With dominations poteftates are plac'd 
angels . the fecond : and the Ephionian laft 

Hy vertues Angells and Archangells be. 
Thus yonder man that in the moone you fee 
Rap'd vp from Latmus, thus fhe doth prefer 
And goes about continually with her : 
Ouer the world that euery month doth looke, 
and in the fame thers fcarce that fecret nooke. 
That he furuayes not and the places hidden, 
Whence fimple truth and candle light forbidden 
Dare not approche; he peepeth with his light, 
whereas fufpicious policy by night, 

Con- 
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Confults with murther, bafenes at their hand, 
Armed to do what euer they command : 
With guilty confcience and intent fo fowle, 
That oft they ftart at whooping of an owle, 
And (hly peering at a little pore, 
Sees one fomtymes content to keep the dore : 
One wold not thinke the bawd that did not know, 
Such a braue body could defcend fo low. 
And the bafe churle the S\xn that dare not truft. 
With his ould gold, yet fmelling it doth ruft 
Layes it abroad, but locks himfelfe within 
three doubled locks, or ere he dare begin 
to ope his bags, and being fure of all ; 
Els yet therewith dare fcarcely truft the wall : 
And with a candle in a filthy (lick, 
the greafe not fully couering the wick ; 
(Pores ore his bafe god) forth a flame that fryes 
Almoft as dim as his fowle bleared eyes : 
Yet like to a great murtherer that gaue, 
S'ome flight reward vnto fom bloody knaue 
to kill : the fecond fecretly doth flay, 
Fearing leafl he the former fhould betray : 
He the poore candell murthereth ere burnt out, 
Becaufe that he the fecrefie doth doubt ; 
And oftentimes the Mooned man outfpies, 
the Eauedropper and circumfpeflly eyes 
the theefe and louer, fpecially which two, 
with night and darknes haue the mofl to do. 
And not long fince befides this did behould 
5'om of you here, when you fhold tend your fould, 
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A nights were wenching, thus he me doth tell 
with that they all in fuch a laughter fell, 
that the field rang, when from a village neer 
the watchfull Cock crew, and with notes full deer, 
the early Larke foone fummoned the day, 
when they departed euety one their way. 
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